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ESIDES the letter of M. Reveillaud 
(which we publish in this issue) 
recommending the young Armenian 
priest from the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, Paris, to the care of Christ’s 
Mission, we have also received letters 
from Pastor Jean Monnier, of Paris, 
warmly commending this Armenian 
brother, and from Professor L. J. 
3ertrand, who is well known in this 
country for his zeal in the work of 
helping priests in France to come out of 
the Church of Rome, having delivered 
addresses on the subject and organized 
auxiliary societies in many of the 
churches in our large cities. They 
need money in France for this laudable 
work as much as it is needed in Christ’s 
Mission for the same purpose in this 
country, and we presume they en- 
counter the same difficulties in obtain- 
ing the necessary funds to carry on the 
work that Christ's Mission has expe- 
rienced. In this age of missionary en- 
terprise, when the Gospel is carried to 
the heathen with the greatest zeal 
and energy, the Roman Catholic priests 
and people who are ignorant of the 
Gospel should not be neglected. Espe- 
cially should the priests be invited to 
come out of Rome, and helped to a 
Christian life when they do come. 


The Pope's Circular. 


The Pope has issued another circu- 
lar—encyclical he calls it—on ‘‘Church 
Unity,’’ which Cardinal Gibbons com- 
municated to the press last month. In 
translating papal documents into Eng- 
lish the wily Jesuits tone down the 
phrases that may seem objectionable to 
Protestants. But the claims of Rome as 
the only Church of Christ, cut of which 
there is no salvation, are asserted as 
boldly as ever. Intelligent Christian 
people, with few exceptions, believe not 
and heed not what the Pope says, but 
their are millions of human beings who, 
as Paul says in his second epistle to the 
Thessalonians, ‘‘have not received the 
love of the truth, that they might be 
saved,” and “believea lie,” like this circu- 
lar. There is salvation from God for every 
one who repents of sin and believes in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, even if the Pope 
and all his bishops and priests were 
swept out of existence in one moment of 
time. Those who do not know this 
the plainest, clearest and simplest truth 
of the New Testament—should be in- 
structed, and the way of salvation by 
the atonement of Christ pointed out to 
them. The condition of all Roman 
Catholics who look to Pope and priest 
for salvation is perilous in the extreme. 
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Disasters to Political Romanism. 

Thus far this has been a disastrous 
year for the Roman Catholic Church in 
politics. In Washington, Congress has 
passed a resolution that hereafter no ap- 
propriation of public money shall be 
made for sectarian purposes. That cuts 
off the large sums that were voted every 
year for the Roman Catholic schools 
among the Indians, their asylums, hos- 
pitals, etc. Henceforth the government 
appropriations will be used for non- 
sectarian purposes. To the patriotic 
members of Congress, led by Mr. Linton 
of Michigan, the thanks of the whole 
American people are due for the final 
disposition of this question. 

The nomination of Major McKinley 
as a Presidential candidate by the Re- 
publican party does not please the hier- 
archy, who see in him a_ praying 
Methodist and asound Protestant. Mr. 
Bryan, the Democratic-Populist and 
Silverite candidate, is also a Protestant, 
a member of the Presbyterian Church in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and though nine- 
tenths of the Roman Catholics will vote 
the Democratic ticket, they would prefer 
Mr. Bland of Missouri, whose wife is a 
Roman Catholic, as their candidate. 
Mr. Bland would have been nominated 
at the convention in Chicago if his wife 
had been a Protestant. But the fates 
were against him. It is remarkable that 
Mr. James G. Blaine’s Roman Catholic 
mother lost him the presidency in 18$4. 
General Sherman’s Roman Catholic 
wife and Jesuit son prevented his nomin- 
ation and now Mr. Bland’s Roman Catho- 
lic family have likewise blasted his hopes. 
Romanism is not good for this world 
or the world to come. It does not pay 
for a politician to be allied to Rome. 
When the political power of Rome is 
broken, the people will be no longer de- 
luded into believing what the Pope or 
priests tell them, and the door will be 
open wide for the Gospel of the Son ot 
God to reach them in loving-kindness. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS AT 
CHRIST’S MISSION. 





Christ’s Mission is not only a ‘‘Home 
for Priests,’ but a refuge for the op- 
pressed. Roman Catholics who from 
many and various causes are losing 
faith in their Church, and especially in 
the priests and bishops, are in danger of 
losing all faith in revealed religion. 
They come to Christ’s Mission daily and 
frankly declare that if religion is to be 
measured by the conduct of their priests 
it isalla sham and humbug. Itis no 
part of the work of Christ’s Mission or 
of this magazine to expose the infamous 
lives of the priests who scandalize the 
people and cause them to turn away 
from all religion. We leave that kind 
of work to men like Father Ducey, of St. 
Leo’s church, in this city, who has said, 
ina statement written by himself and 
published in all the New York daily 
papers December 7, 1894, and copied in 
this magazine for January, 1895, that 
vice of the grossest form was rampant 
among the priests of New York, and 
that Archbishop Corrigan knew it. 
Ducey was specific in details, and Cor- 
rigan did nothing to remedy the evil; 
he could not clean the Augean stables. 

The people know this, and many of 
those who come to the services at 
Christ’s Mission have been the victims 
of priests. These cases cannot with 
decency be referred to publicly. But 
the Gospel of the Son of God, who 
saves from sin and sorrow, is preached 
to those persons, and it has the same 
power upon them as it had from the be- 
ginning upon those who first heard the 
good news, and, ever shall have upon all 
who hear and heed it. They are told 


to come away from those unholy priests 
and come to Christ their Saviour, the 
Holy One, who will forgive all their 
sins and bless them with a new heart 
and new associations that will make life 
sweet and happy here and hereafter. 
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A LEARNED “CONVERT” RETURNS TO PROTESTANTISM. 


y[HE number of priests who look to 

Christ’s Mission as a door that opens 
into the land of promise where salvation 
for soul and body awaits them continues 
to increase every month. On June 29 
we received a letter from a gentleman 
with a remarkable history. He is a 
graduate of one of the famous univer- 
sities of Europe, and as an educator and 
man of letters has filled positions of 
honor in his own country. All the 
members of his family are Protestants, 
and he was educated in the same faith. 
But the formalism of the State Church 
did not satisfy the spiritual longings of 
his soul. He consulted a Roman 
Catholic bishop, with the result that he 
came to this country seven years ago 
and was received into the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The Roman authorities 
rejoiced over the ‘‘conversion’’ of a 
man of learning and urged him to be- 
come a priest. Archbishop Corrigan 
sent him to the diocesan seminary at 
Troy, N. Y., where he spent a year 
in the study of Gury’s moral theology 
and similar works that defile the soul 
and cramp the intellect. 

The low moral and intellectual tone 
of the Troy seminary was a great shock 
to him, for he expected to find in such 
an institution, where young priests are 
prepared to be ‘‘other Christs,’’ the 
purest atmosphere of religion, learning 
and morality. When Father Lambert, 
the distinguished Redemptorist priest, 
was stationed at the mother-house of his 
order at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., he 
gave a ‘‘retreat’’ to the priests and 
students of the Troy seminary, and this 
gentleman, like all the others, went to 
confession to him. He made a general 
contession of all the sins he had ever 
committed, and Father Lambert gave 
him absolution, but he could not give 
peace to his soul, for the great Redemp- 
torist did not possess that peace himself, 


though he was one of the most saintly, 
zealous and learned priests of his order. 
(This isthe Father Lambert who was 
converted at Christ’s Mission two years 
ago last March. He is now a happy 
and successful minister of Christ in con- 
nection with the Wesleyan church in 
Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. ) 

As peace or happiness could not come 
to this gentleman in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of the Troy seminary, he 
resolved to go to St. Mary's Seminary, 
Baltimore, where Cardinal Gibbons re- 
ceived him with open arms. He re- 
mained nearly two years in Baltimore, 
but his spiritual condition grew worse 
instead of better. The high Roman ec- 
clesiastics told him he would become a 
bishop, like Becker and Curtis, if he 
would receive ordination as a priest, but 
he had seen too much of the priesthood, 
and he would have none of it. 

He left the seminary and became a 
teacher in a Roman Catholic college. 
His lectures on Church history were so 
highly appreciated by the bishop and 
the faculty of the college that he was 
urged to have them published. But the 
more he saw of Romanism, past and 
present, the less he liked it. He has 
now withdrawn from the society of 
bishops and priests and renounced their 
church forever. 

NOW AT CHRIST'S MISSION. 

On receipt of his letter Pastor 
O’ Connor invited him to Christ’s Mission 
where he would find rest for his soul,— 
which was weary of formalism, cere- 
monialism and vain efforts to establish 
his own righteousness—by learning that 
there was a Great Physician and a Great 
High Priest to whom he could come 
directly and personally without the in- 
tervention of pope, bishop, priest or 
dead saint, and obtain the healing balm 
of forgiveness of sin and the peace that 


passeth understanding. On July 1 he 
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came to the Mission, and when Mr. 
©’Connor went to Northfield, Mass., 
for his vacation and to attend Mr. 
Moody’s Bible conference, this gentle- 
man accompanied him and is now spend- 
ing the summer there. As Northfield 
is Mr. O’Connor’s spiritual birthplace, 
this brother who has been tossed about 
from formal Protestantism to super- 
stitious Romanism, will there learn the 
evangelical faith that through and by 
Christ alone saves the soul. No one 
will rejoice at his conversion more sin- 
cerely than Father Lambert, his former 
confessor, who knows what true con- 
version is and is now preaching it to 
all who are not in Christ. 


BRIBING PRIESTS TO REMAIN 


FROM CHRIST’S MISSION. 


AWAY 


This gentleman, whose name is for 
the present withheld from publication, 
to save him from Jesuitical persecution, 
has written much for the press. He was 
a great favorite of the Paulist Fathers, 
Elliott, Doyle, McMillan and _ the 
others who are vainly trying to convert 
Protestants to Popery, and many of his 
articles have been published in their 
monthly, ‘*‘The Catholic World.’’ 
They had counted much on his co-op- 
eration in ‘‘converting’’ Protestants, 
but he has left them to accept the faith 
of Protestants, and in the good provi- 
dence of God will be used by Him for 
the enlightenment of Protestants and 
Catholics regarding the deceptions prac- 
tised on them by those cunning Paulist 
rogues. The information he has given 
Mr. and other friends at 
Northfield respecting the priests of New 
York and other dioceses would be well 


©’ Connor 


paid for by Archbishop Corrigan and 
the Jesuits. But he is a man of honor 
and principle, unlike the vast majority 
of priests, and neither their threats nor 
bribes will have any effect upon him. 

When he first thought of leaving the 
Roman Church 


confession 


he went to 


to a priest and asked his advice. The 
priest said he did not know what ad- 
vice to give, as he was in the same state 
of doubt ard uncertainty regarding the 
faith and morals of the Roman Catholic 
Church as his penitent. Another priest 
of this city, who had made up his mind 
to leave the priesthood and come to 
Christ’s Mission, was offered a sum of 
money by the priest in whom he con- 
fided if he would remain away from the 
Mission. He accepted the bribe and 
continued to play the hypocrite in the 
Roman Church. Should he ever come 
to the Mission he will have to repent 
and be converted. (Wehave the names 
of all those priests. ) 

The article on ‘‘ Sources of the His- 
tory of the Papacy’’ in this issue was 
written by this learned converted Ro- 
man Catholic professor. A second ar- 
ticle on the same subject will appear in 
the September CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 

The article, ‘‘Working Miracles in 
the Roman Catholic Church,’’ that ap- 
peared in the June CONVERTED CATHO- 
Lic copied from the New York /ndepend- 
ent, was also written by him, though 
he had not then come to Christ's Mis- 
sion. 

An Armenian Roman Catholic 
Priest Coming to Christ’s 
Mission. 

We have received the following letter 
from M. Eugene Reveillaud, editor of 
the Paris daily paper, Le Signal, and 
president of the Society for Befriending 
Priestsin France: 

OrFICE OF LE SIGNAL, 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
June 29, 1896. 
My DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

As president of the French Protes- 
tant Committee for Befriending Priests 
(l‘oeuvre des pretres), of which doubt- 
less you have heard, I address myself to 
you. Our work in France is analogous 
to that which you are yourself so cou- 
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rageously carrying on in the United 
States, and I write you now in refer- 
ence to a priest, an Armenian, who has 
studied in the celebrated Seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Paris. There his eyes 
became opened to the errors of Rome, 
and he placed himself in communication 
with us, expressing his ardent desire to 
become instructed in the truths of the 
pure Gospel, in order that he might 
carry this blessed Gospel in its integrity 
and apostolic simplicity to his unfortu- 
nate fellow-countrymen, so cruelly per- 
secuted at the present time by the fa- 
natical Turks. 

Unfortunately Protestant France, 
which already supports several missions 
in distant lands—Senegal, Congo, Ta- 
hiti, Basutoland, Zambezi and Madagas- 
car—cannot add to these noble works a 
mission tothe Armenians. In America, 
on the other hand, there are several 
missionary societies which with great 
zeal carry on the work among the poor 
Armenians. We hope, therefore, that 
this Sulpitian priest will find in your 
country the way opened to prepare him 
for missionary work among his people. 
It seems to me that your work is provi- 
dentially destined to become the bridge 
between him and these societies. Ac- 
cordingly I take the liberty tosend him 
to you and to recommend him for ad- 
mission to your Christ’s Mission home. 

This letter will precede his arrival in 
New York bya few days. May it dis- 
pose you to receive this brother and con- 
vey to you at the same time the assur- 
ance of my sentiments of devotion and 
sincere affection in Jesus Christ. 

EUGENE REVEILLAUD. 

As this number of THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC goes to press before the ar- 
rival of this Armenian priest we are 


unable to give further information con- 
cerning him. But we shall be happy 


to welcome him to Christ's Mission as 
a brother beloved. 

We ask our readers to pray earnestly 
for these converts from Rome. 


CHRIST’S MISSION HOME 





In the second page of the cover of 
last month’s magazine an extract was 
published from the letter of a Roman 
Catholic priest in Michigan, who had 
received a copy of THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC and learned that there was 
an institution in this country where 
priests who have lost faith in the doc- 
trines of Rome, and desire to leave that 
church, could finda refuge until they 
could learn a better way of life. ‘There 
are many priests of Rome in the United 
States who are sick at heart and weary 
of the struggle of seeming to believe 
what reason rejects, and study and ex- 
perience have taught them is false. 
They try to compound with their con- 
sciences, but the effort leads to moral 
degradation, and the result is seen in 
the godless lives of so many priests. 
The superstitions that have grown up in 
the Roman Church, the pilgrimages to 
‘‘holy’’ shrines, the inane devotions 
imposed upon the people, such as those 
of the ‘‘Sacred Heart,’’ the ‘‘ Holy 
Face,’* etc., are the manifestations of 
distorted religious fervor. The priests 
in the religious orders, as well as those 
engaged in parish work, have lost faith 
in those doctrines which the Roman 
Church has emphatically declared to be 
necessary to salvation, and the conse- 
quence is that they are drifting to unbe- 
lief in all religion. Faith in God and in 
Christ is bound up with faith in the 
Pope’s infallibility, Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, the power of priestly abso- 
lution, the efficacy of indulgences, etc.; 
and when these doctrines of Rome are 
found to be inventions of man, all faith 
in revealed religion is in danger of col- 
lapse. 

The priest to whom we have referred 
wrote in June as follows: 

‘‘ Some person has sent me a copy of 
your CONVERTED CATHOLIC, and I can 
see that you are a man who befriends 
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priests when they desire to leave the 
Church. I am such a priest, and I ask 
you now to aid me in my good purpose. 
I am a young priest, and though I have 
many Protestant friends now, I do not 
know how many would continue 
friendly to me if they knew that I 
wished to leave the priesthood. You 
have experience in such cases, and I 
come to you for counsel and help. It 
would be dangerous for me to live 
among the Catholics here in——— if 
they suspected that I wished to become 
a Protestant. Though they respect 
and love me now, I fear they would 
poison and kill me ifthey knew my pur- 
pose. Ishall follow your advice in the 
For God's sake help me!”’ 

In due time we hope to receive that 
priest into Christ’s Mission. 


matter. 





CHRIST’S MISSION DEBT. 

Our good brother, Elder D. Black, 
of Jersey City, whose excellent letter 
was published last month, has sent his 
contribution of twenty dollars (which 
was counted in the amount previously 
announced as promised) towards the 
payment of the debt on Christ’s Mis- 
sion. Mr. Black has been one of the 
helpful friends of this work from its 
commencement, and he has witnessed 
its progress with great joy and thank- 
fulness to God. During his occasional 
visits tothe Mission he has met a score 
of priests converted there, and most 
heartily has he welcomed them into the 
fold of Christ, and bade them God speed 
in the Christain life that opened up for 
them. 

The following letter from Nebraska 
shows such aclear understanding of the 
situation in reference to the work of the 
Mission that it is printed as received: 
REV. JAMES A. O’CONNOR. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER:—Here- 
with I beg to hand you my check for 
six dollars, one dollar of which is my 
subscription to THE CONVERTED 


CATHOLIC, and five dollars my mite to- 
wards that debt burden you are carry- 
ing. 

It must be lack of knowledge of you 
and your work and its needs that keep 
the necessary means from flowing in in 
abundance. Much asI believe in for- 
eign missions, I think the work you are 
engaged in (neglected and avoided 
largely as it is by the Protestant 
churches) is of sufficient importance to 
secure a very liberal support. The 
work is important; the laborer has 
proved himself, and there is no reason 
why your hands should be tied. I only 
wish I could send five hundred dollars 
instead of five. 

Yours very truly, 
mB. K. 3B, 

With the sums received and the 
amcunt promised, the debt has been re- 
duced thus far this year from $10,000 
to$7,400. By the united efforts of the 
friends of the mission it can all be paid 
this year. 


The Roman Collar, 

Chaplain Milburn of the United States 
Senate in an article in the New York 
Christian Advocate relates the following 
story, which is the best we have seen in 
reference to the ‘‘dog collar’’ that 
Roman Catholic priests are required to 
wear: 

When Archbishop Hughes held the See of New 
York he issued a mandate that all his clergy 
should wear the clerical dress. Father Mac- 
Mullen, a homely rustic priest, came to the pal- 
ace, and after saluting the archbishop said: ‘* And 
so Your Grace is a great sportsman as well as a 
theologian and ecclesiastic.” ‘*What do you 
mean ?” said the prelate. ‘‘I see,’’ answered the 
priest, ‘‘ Your Grace has given orders that all 
puppies of your kennels shall wear the same kind 
of collar.” 

When priests attend the Reformed 
Catholic services in Masonic Temple, or 
at Christ’s Mission, they pull their coat 
collars over the Roman badge to con- 
ceal their identity. But the effort to 


The 


disguise their personality is vain. 
mark of the beast is upon them. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF PRIESTS 


__— 


BY THE 
HE condition of Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests in the United 
States is not one of growth in grace and 
in the knowledge of God. A great 
change has come over the papal agents 
in thiscountry since the writer was or- 
dained a priest twenty-five years ago, 
and it is not a change for the better. 
We style bishops and priests ‘‘ papal 
agents,’’ because that is what they are. 
If you should meet one of them in the 
cars or 2t a public assembly and ask, 
‘* Are you a minister of Christ?’’ the 
answer would be, ‘‘ No, I am apriest.’’ 
As agents of the Pope, who claims to 
be supreme ruler over all the powers 
of the earth, they seek the exaltation 
of the Church, that is, themselves, and 
neglect the spiritual interests of the 
people, who, without thinking, commit 
their souls to their care. Of course the 
priests will say that salvation comes to 
the people by the sacraments, and they 
will administer them as often as the 
people desire; if they do not use the 
sacraments their condemnation is on 
their own heads. Preaching the Gospel, 
which is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believes, is no 
part ofa priest’s duty. He must build 
up the Church, by fine structures, 
schools, convents, monasteries, asy- 
lums, etc., and the unceasing labor 
of obtaining money for their support oc- 
cupies all histime. At best his work is 
humanitarian, with picturesque sur- 
roundings in ceremonies, processions, 
and the forms of religion without the 
substance thereof. 

It is not surprising that Roman ec- 
clesiastics are not growing in grace. 
There isnot anything in the priesthood 
out of which something better could be 
evolved. In the Christian religion 
there is only one priest, Jesus the Son 
of God, who offered Himself as the Sac- 


EDITOR. 

rifice for the sins of the whole world. 
He is a jealous God, whowill not give 
his glory to another. Roman Catho- 
lic bishops and priests, therefore, are 
usurpers, upon whom the blessing of 
God does not rest. Hence their condi- 
tion is that which is characterized by the 
Apostle Paul in the third chapter of the 
second Epistle to Timothy. They are 
“lovers of their own selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, unholy, 
without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent 
despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God—having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof.’’ From such 
men the Apostle exhorts all followers of 
Jesus to turn away. ‘‘ For of this sort 
are they who creep into houses’’—like 
the Jesuits and Paulists in their mis- 
sions to convert Protestants—‘‘ and lead 
captive silly women, laden with sins, 
led away with divers lusts.’’ 

Such men are “‘ never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth’’ while 
they continue priests of Rome, They 
‘* resist the truth;’’ they are men of cor- 
rupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith. But,’’ continues the Apostle, 
‘*they shall proceed no further; for their 
folly shall be manifest unto all.’’ Those 
who know Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests intimately realize the awful truth 
of the Apostle’s words. Other men 
there are in the world of whom all 
this could be said. ‘The world always 
has been sinful and wicked, and it al- 
ways will be until the Lord shall come 
to reign. There are wicked men in the 
world and there are selfish men enrolled 
as members in the various branches of 
the Church of Christ. But they do not 
pretend to be ‘‘ the priests of God’’ and 
‘sole dispensers of His grace and 
mercy,’’ as do the priests of Rome. 
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BLASPHEMOUS TITLES OF PRIESTS. 

Alphonsus Liguori (born 1732, died 
1787, founder of the Redemptorist Or- 
der, who was canonized a saint by Pope 
Gregory XVI. in 1839, and whom Pius 
IX. created a Doctor of the Church, ) in 
awork entitled ‘‘ Dignities and Duties 
of the Priest,’’ published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York, ‘‘ printers to the 
Apostolic See,’’ ascribes titles and dig- 
nities to the priests of Rome that will 
seem blasphemous to every right 
minded person. He says the priest is: 

‘‘The mediator between God and 
men; 

‘* A creator of his Creator; 

‘* The light of the world; 

‘The salt of the earth; 

‘* The temple, the house of God; 

‘* The vicar of Jesus Christ; 

‘Dispenser of the sacraments and of 
the royal house of God; 

‘“ A celestial man, interpreter of the 
divine law; 

‘A judge, having the power of the 
keys; a spiritual physician; 


‘* A minister, ambassador, and co- 
operator of God."’ 
At his ordination every priest of 


Rome believes that he is such a being 
as Liguori describes. The writer be- 
lieved that he possessed such powers, 
and was clothed with such dignities 
when he was ordained a priest, and we 
have never met with a priest who did 
not confess that at first he imagined he 
was such a being. This is the mental 
food on which young priests are fed, and 
the unthinking mass of Roman Catho- 
lics accept such teaching as divine 
truth. Intelligent Catholics, however, 
and those who are intimate with priests 
soon learn that all this pretension is 


the veriest nonsense. Priests them- 


selves, when they have acquired some 
experience, laugh at the claims of Li- 
guori for their order, but they continue 
to deceive the people, and in conse- 
quence their moral life suffers. 


It is 


not our purpose to soil the pages of this 
inagazine by recording the crimes of 
priests. St. Paul has done that in gen- 
eral terms in the verses we have quoted, 
and what he says is true to life of the 
vast majority of Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests. 

PRIESTS IGNORANT OF SALVATION, 

The Roman Catholic priests are not 
ministers of Christ, but ‘‘ absolving 
machines,’’ as Cardinal Manning char- 
acterized them. They do not preach 
the gospel of the grace of God, but they 
preach ‘‘ the grace of the sacraments,’’” 
and ‘‘the power of the priesthood,’’ 
Sacredos alter Christus—‘‘ the priest 
another Christ,’’ is an axiom with 
them. They do not ‘‘preach the 
word,’’ as Paul charged Timothy to 
do, but they preach the glories of Mary 
and purgatory, and indulgences and de- 
votion to the sacred heart, the holy face, 
the holy coat, and numberless other holy 
relics. They turn away their ears from 
the truth and follow after fables. All 
the doctrines of the Roman Church tnat 
distinguish it from the whole church of 
Christ are founded upon fables and 
based upon false pretenses. The priests 
know this (except the very ignorant 
ones who never think on the subject of 
religion anc pass their lives in the rou- 
tine of their priestly duties), but they 
will not, they dare not, proclaim their 
true sentiments. They would be cast 
out of the synagogue, and not knowing 
where to go, they shrink from the fate 
that they imagine awaitsthem. ‘‘ It is 
a cold world for a priest when he leaves 
the church of Rome,’’ said one of them 
recently. This is true from the human 
point of view, but cold as the world is, 
it is better to face it than to continue in 
a position that leads to moral degrada- 
tion. Priests are ignorant of the prom- 
ises of God that assure salvation to all 
who believe in Christ. If they knew 
the gift of God they would believe what 
the prophet Isaiah says: ‘‘ Behold, the 
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Lord's hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save; neither is his ear heavy, that 
it Cannot hear.’’ If they will be true 
to their reason and common sense that 
so loudly cry out against the iniquities 
of their lives, they will be in the way of 
learning the truth of God in religion, 
and be enabled to walk in the way of 
righteousness as decent Christians. 
PRIESTS COMING OUT OF ROME. 

There are many priests in the Roman 
Church in our day whose consciences 
are not seared and who desire a better 
moral life than can be had in the priest- 
hood With the prophet they cry out 
in anguish of soul: 

“We wait for light, but behold obscurity; 
for brightness, but we walk in darkness, 

‘*We grope for the wall like the blind, and 
we grope as if we had no eyes; we stumble 
at noonday as in the night. 

We look for salvation, but it is far from us, 

‘* For our transgressions are multiplied be- 
fore Thee, and our sins testify against us.” 

Those priests are coming out of the 
Roman Catholic Church in large num- 
bers. Some quietly retire to private 
life and studiously conceal the fact that 
they had been priests, others turn to 
the various professions and only their 
intimate associates know that they had 
ever been priests. The writer has many 
acquaintances among these two classes 
of former priests. They attend the ser- 
vices in Masonic Temple and at Christ's 
Mission, and the good seed of the Gos- 
pel is sown in their minds, and we hope 
in their hearts. 

But the greater number of priests 
with whom we come in contact 
earnestly desire to learn the way of sal- 
vation, which the Roman Church has 
covered with a mass of superstitious 
rubbish. ‘‘ Thev have taken away the 
Lord,’’ said Mary Magdalene at the 
sepulchre ‘‘ and we know not where 
they have laid him.’’ Thus many 
priests cry out in bitterness of spirit, 
when they begin to reason and think for 
themselves. They are the best men in the 
Church. of RomeThey are too upright 
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and honorable to fawu upon bishops or 
flatter them. They conscientiously 
discharge the duties of their office, and 
are scrupulous in following the ritual 
prescribed in the various functions. 
They confess their sins to their brother 
priests, who, in many cases, will not con- 
fess to them because of this scrupu- 
losity. They are zealous in adminis- 
tering the sacraments—the channels of 
divine grace, as they believe--and the 
people appreciate their labors. But 
notwithstanding all their efforts their 
souls areempty. There is no life in 
the cross before which they bow in 
prayer. The figure on it is dead. That 
which they manipulated at the Mass is 
material substance, not a living Christ 
who has power to quicken souls that are 
dead in trespasses and sins. The sins 
which they pardon by absolution do 
not remain forgiven; they return, 
bringing others with them, and there 
is no peace for the penitent. In a word 
there is no fruit from their ministry; 
their labor is in vain, and the heart 
grows sick; for they have been taught 
that the sacraments are self-working— 
ex opere operato—and that sanctified 
souls and holy lives would be the result 
of their administration. 

Those priests awake as if from a 
dream. It is asad awakening, for the 
bright visions of youth have fled and the 
realities of life press upon them. The 
future is dark; it has not for them the 
promise of the ‘‘true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,’’ for the Saviour has been 
hidden from them by the doctrines and 
commandments of the Roman Church, 
which have placed Him as a helpless 
infant in the arms of Mary, and kept 


Him concealed by statues and pictures. 
His word has no effect for them. But 
their souls seek Him, aud they must de- 
part from their own people to find Him. 
It is such priests that are received into 
Christ’s Mission, and a loving welcome 
awaits all who come. 
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AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 


BY A CONVERTED ROMAN CATHOLIC PROFESSOR. 


— recent publications of im- 
Z portance to students of Church 
history, we know of no one that sur- 
passes in interest and in- 
trinsic value the collection of documents 
bearing upon the development of the 
papacy, the German title of which is 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttum’s 
von Dr. Carl Mirbt, I. C. B. Mohr, 
Freiburg, i. B. The editor, who is Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, Germany, is a 
thorough scholar, who has undertaken 
his work in a purely scientific spirit, in 
order that, as he says himself, valuable 
material, which is generally hard of 
access, might be placedin the way of 
scholars. Roman Catholics at times 
are heard to complain that the docu- 
ments of their church are quoted by 
Protestants from garbled texts. How- 
ever that may have been in the days of 
hot battle, no such objection is appli- 
cable to the collection before us. The 
vast majority of the texts are here given 
verbatim, reproduced from official, or 
equally unimpeachable, sources. And 
in the few cases where it has been neces- 
sary to abridge, the omissions are all 
of unimportant matters; while, moreover, 
the references to the original works are 
such as to enable everybody to verify 
the quotations if he so chooses. 

3ut one may safely follow Professor 
Mirbt asa guide. And let it be said at 
once, as only a few of the texts—and 
those of but secondary importance—are 
given in Greek, twoor three in German, 
and all the rest in Latin, a knowledge 
of any other language than the last 
named is not required to derive great 
benefit from this work. It is a book 


absorbing 


that should be on hand in every Prot- 
estant seminary and college, containing, 
as it does, an abundance of matter bear- 
still 


ing upon questions which are 





mooted in these days of renewed Roman 


aggression. 
Some extracts will prove our as- 
sertions. We pass over the very oldest 


documents, although some of them are 
valuable enough as showing the slow 
growth of papal authority-—Tertullian’s 
angry denial of it, or the resolutions of 
the Synod of Carthage (year 418), for- 
bidding priests to appeal to ‘‘courts be- 
yond the sea’’ (i.e., Rome). In 378 
(Mirbt, p. 19) the Roman Bishops are 
still considered subject to the Emperor’s 
jurisdiction in certain cases; but in 502 
(p. 28) Bishop Eunodius of Pavia 
emphatically declares that the suc- 
cessors of Peter may only be judged by 
God. The letter of the good bishop 
is a very amusing and instructive piece of 
fulsome ecclesiastical flattery. It will 
still be remembered how a few years ago 
an honest Roman Catholic startled many 
of his fellow-believers and even Pro- 
testants by stating publicly, in the Con- 
temporary Review, that in certain . 
Catholic seminaries and schools on the 
European continent the sinlessness of 
the Pope is being freely taught. If, 
some day, this teaching is to be raised 
from a ‘‘pious belief’’ to the dignity of 
a dogma, its supporters may to advantage 
study Eunodius’ utterances. Though 
not explicitly asserting that the Pope 
cannot under any circumstances sin, he 
has this sentence: ‘‘ we do not believe 
that St. Peter, nor his successors either, 
received license to sin along with the 
other privileges of the apostolic chair, 
but (we believe that) he transmitted 
to his successors an everlasting dowry 
of merits together with the inheritance 
of innocence...... And who would 
doubt that he is a saint who is raised 
upon the summit of so great a dignity?’’ 
The reader will admit that here is 
something to build upon for those who. 
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maintain that not only is the Pope in- 
fallible when deciding moral and re- 
ligious questions, but he is personally 
incapable of committing a sin. 

Immediately upon Eunodius’ turgid 
effusions follows (p. 29) the famous 
letter to the bishops of Alexandria from 
him whom Doellinger called the greatest 
of Popes, Gregory I. The letter is re- 
printed from the edition of the Monks 
of St. Maur, Paris, 1705, vol. II, p.17. 
It is here that Gregory deprecates 
the use of the word ‘‘universal Pope’’ 
or universal bishop, as applied to him- 
self. ‘‘I have no right to order you any- 
thing,’’ says Gregory, ‘‘ for I know what 
I am and what you are. You are my 
brother’’....And for these very reasons 
he begs the Patriarch of Alexandria not 
to call him ‘‘universal Pope’. By em- 
ploying that designation of him, the 
patriarch detracts from his own honor 
and adds nothing to Gregory’s, the lat- 
ter wishing for no such false, inflated 
honor, by which that of his brother ap- 
pears to be diminished. This is the Satin 
text of the extract from Gregory’s letter. 

Nec honorem esse deputo, in qua 
fratres meos honorem suum _ perdere 
cogrosco. .. Sienim universalem me 
Papam vestra Sanctitas dicit, negat se 
hoc esse, quod me fatetur universum. 
Sed absit hoc. Recedant verba quae 
vanitatem inflant et caritatem vulner- 
ant.” 

The sum of it is, that Gregory con- 
sidered the other patriarchs his equals. 
And well might the worthy man fear 
any exaggerated honor to be heaped upon 
his office, especially if he had been able 
to foresee the events that are recorded 
on the next pages (30-31) of Prof. 
Mirbt’s book. It is the condemnation 
of Pope Honorius I. as a heretic with all 
its consequences to which we here allude. 
The first document given is part of the 
acts of the sixth ecumenical council 
which pronounced the anathema over 
Honorius and his fellow-heretics, Then 


comes—worse still from a modern papal 
standpoint—the confirmation by Pope 
Leo II. of this condemnation of his pre- 
decessor. Next follows an extract from 
the ‘‘Liber Pontificalis’’ (a series of 
biographies of the Popes, written by a 
papal historian in the early Middle 
Ages) recording the facts over again. 
And to wind up we have the oath taken 
by the Popes at their accession to the 
throne, in which is solemnly recognized 
the sixth council and its ‘‘eternal anath- 
ema’’ over the heretics Sergius etc., 
the list concluding with the name of 
Honorius, who ‘‘gave support to their 
wicked teachings.’’ 

A little farther on we come upon the 
so-called ‘‘constitution of the Emperor 
Constantine’’—the celebrated forgery in 
which that potentate is made to play a 
part which he never assumed in real 
life—that of an humble admirer of the 
Pope, cringing at his feet and brimming 
over with adulation. Constantine who, 
as a matter of fact, lorded it over 
priests and bishops with a high hand, and 
more than once made them feel that he 
looked upon them as his tools, in this 
document talks like some modern rich 
upstart who is making an offering to 
the Pope in the hope that in return he 
may be made a papal count. So 
anxious is the emperor to have the 
splendor of the Roman See shine with 
lustre undimmed that he announces 
his intention of betaking himself to 
Byzantium, leaving ‘‘the most holy 
pontiff, our father Silvester, the uni- 
versal Pope,’’ to rule in Rome in sole 
and absolute majesty. He enumerates 
not only the palaces and cities which he 
donates to the Pope, but also givesa list 
of all the imperial insignia and orna- 
ments which he abandons to him—a 
paragraph that makes amusing reading, 
especially to such as are personally in- 
terested in diadems, crowns, purple 
cloaks, tunics, scepters, ribbons and 
fringes—all the imperial and ecclesias- 
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tical millinery and jewelry, in short. 
As proof of what at the time of the con- 
coction of the forgery was uppermost in 
the minds of Popes and other Roman 
ecclesiastics, the document is of 
paramount interest, 

The important decree of Nicolas II., 
by which the election of the Popes was 
removed entirely from imperial influ- 
ence, brings us into the midst of that 
period of Church reform which was in- 
augurated by the monks of Cluny, but 
found its most renowned champion in 
Nicolas’ adviser, Hildebrand, the later 
Pope Gregory VII. Gregory’s letters 
and decrees naturally occupy several 
pages of the book; we are enabled to 
follow his struggle with Henry IV. of 
Germany, and to witness his triumph; 
we may read the violent words with 
which he endeavors to enforce the law 
of the celibacy of the priests. The acts 
pertaining to his history culminate in 
the 27 articles (p. 62-63) in which 
Gregory himself defines his power, and 
of which the following are telling speci- 
mens:* 

‘‘ The Roman pontifex is alone justly 
called universal’’ [times had changed 
since the days of the first Gregory ! ] 

‘‘He alone can deposit bishops, or 
reinstate them.”’ 

‘‘He alone may use the imperial in- 
signia.’’ 

‘‘Ouly the Pope’s feet shall be kissed 
by all princes.’’ 

‘‘ His name only shall be mentioned 
in the churches.’’ 

‘‘His name is the only of its kind 
{unicum] in the world.”’ 

‘* He has power to depose emperors.’’ 

‘“He himself may be judged by no 
one.”’ 

‘““The Roman Church has never 
erred; nor, as Scripture testifies, shall it 
ever err.’’ 


*The quotations are from the famous Pro- 
fessor Jaffe’s classic edition of Monumenta 
Gregoriana, Il. 174 ff. 


‘The Roman Pontiff, if he is canon- 
ically ordained, is made holy [sanc- 
tus] without a doubt, by the merits of 
St. Peter, as St. Eunodius [see above ] 
testifies, and many holy fathers agree 
to, as it is written in the decrees of St. 
Symachus, the pope.’’ 

‘‘He may absolve the subjects of the 
unjust from their allegiance.’’ 

These articles contain much to be 
well pondered, What vistas, to take 
but one of them, does not the last 
quoted open up! What king o1 other 
rule is ‘‘ unjust’’ in the eyes of Rome? 
He that refuses to believe in the papal 
supremacy. Any such may be declared 
illegal and powerless by the Pope, and 
his subjects may be allowed—nay, or- 
dered—to take up arms against him. 
And we know that this is no mere theo- 
retical doctrine. It was made emi- 
nently practical as late as in the six- 
teenth century, when Rome anathema- 
tized the English monarchs, prompting 
domestic sedition and foreign invasion 
against the ‘‘ heretics.’’ 

Of Urban II. only an extract from a 
bull concerning the first crusade is_ 
given. We miss here the bull by which 
it was made lawful for any one to killa 
person that had been excommunicated, 
provided that the action is undertaken 
out of genuine zeal for the Church. It 
was this bull that gave Ignaz von Doel- 
linger no little concern after he had 
himself been excommunicated. The 
Archbishop of Munich ordered ser- 
mons preached against him from every 
pulpit in the city, and the effect which 
these discourses produced was such that 
the Commissioner of Police informed 
the great historian that an attempt 
agaiust his person was contemplated, 
and that he would act wisely by not go- 
ing out unattended. (See Louise von 
Kobell: Convers. of Dr. Doellinger, 
concerning the Vatican Decrees, Mu- 
nich, 1869-87.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BLISS AND CAPEL. 





OLONEL George Bliss isa Repub- 
lican politician and Jawyer of New 
York, who was ‘‘converted’’ to Roman- 
ism a dozen years ago by Monsignor 
Capel, the notorious English adventurer, 
who sought to impose upon New 
Yorkers when he was expelled from 
decent society in England. Capel’s 
career in this city was brief, stormy and 
scandalous, but he ‘‘converted’’ Col. 
Bliss, and the latter is now a fighting 
ultramontane. Hehas been Archbishop 
Corrigan’s counsel since his conversion, 
and two years ago he went to Rome to 
rehabilitate Corrigan’s reputation and 
standing, which had been badly dam- 
aged by his opposition to Satolli. The 
colonel was successful in a measure, 
and when he returned home last year 
he scored Corrigan’s enemies— Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland and other 
‘“‘liberal’’ ecclesiastics—in the New 
York Sun. His first wife was a Roman 
Catholic, and so is his second. When 
the colonel went to Rome he had his 
baby christened by the Pope in person, 
as we learn from the New York Catholic 
Review, July 18, 1896. This paper 
adds: ‘* Besides baptizing the infant the 
Pope created Colonel Bliss a Knight of 
Saint Gregory the Great, remarking at 
the same time that he was Bliss by 
name and blessed by Heaven with deep 
religious fervor. Mrs. Bliss, it is said, 
had those words of Leo XIII. printed in 
letters of gold and framed.’’ As the 
colonel is a smart lawyer and tricky 
politician, he will repay the Pope by 
working the Republican machine in the 
interest of ‘ ‘the Church’’ as occasion 
may serve, and doubtless will overawe 
his associates by the exhibition of the 
framed letters of gold at the caucusses. 
CAPEL SUSPENDED FOREVER. 

Before Capel came to New York he 
had been suspended by Cardinal Man- 
ning for the grossest immorality, his 


special crime being solicitation in the 
confessional. The Jesuits, who re- 
ceived him in this country, could not be 
ignorant of his record, but Capel had 
powerful friends in Rome, who used 
their influence in his behalf, and it was 
not until Manning went to Rome in 
person in 1883 that Capel was deprived 
of all priestly faculties—‘ suspended 
forever by the Holy Office of the In- 
quisition.”’ 

From Purcell’s ‘‘Life of Manning’’ we 


learn the following facts regarding 
Capel: In 1874 Archbishop Manning 


opened University College at Kensing- 
ton, of which he appointed Mgr. Capel 
rector. It was said at thetime, by way 
of accounting for the strange appoint- 
ment (1, 497), that it was made in order 
to pacify Capel; for by his opposition 
and ostentatious rivalry for influence 
over the higher classes, Mgr. Capel was 
already a thorn in the Archbishop's side. 
The college proved a financial failure, 
and not only that: ‘‘ the college was 
both suspected and mistrusted for reck- 
less irregularity and for immorality ’’ 
(Manning’s own words, in Purcell’s 
Life of M. II, 503). ‘* Lord Petre’s son 
had been culpably exposed to danger. 
The Bishops were informed on all sides 
of these evils.’’ Mgr. Capel was forced 
to resign, and not long after was sus- 
pended from his priestly office alto- 
gether. He took his case to Rome, and 
being a man of suave manner succeeded 
in winning over some of the Cardinals, 
who believed him to have been the 
victim of false charges. There was 
talk of restoring Capel, and Manning 
himself went to Rome, threatening to 
resign his see if a priest suspended for 
grave moral offences was sent back to 
his diocese. 

The late Cardinal left a statement 
concerning this affair. [Purcell, II., 
582 ff], from which we append some 
extracts: 

‘* The Holy Father directed Cardinal 
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Bilio, as secretary of the Holy Office 
| the Inquisition, to which Capel’s 
case had been referred] to confer with 
me. He [Bilio] defended the treating 
of Mgr. Capel as acquitted as just. But 
he said that they all believed him guilty, 
and that he was not ‘‘dismisso ex capite 
innocentis’’ (on the head of inno- 
cence). The acquittal had been made 
possible by certain technicalities. 

Manning grew angry, and Cardinal 
Bilio accused him of having been im- 
pelled by ‘‘passion.’’ Manning said: 
‘‘When I see an — (here the statement 
has a dash, which manifestly stands for 
‘‘immoral’’ ) priest in the midst of 
souls purchased by the passion of our 
Lord, I acknowledge that I am affas- 
stonato (passionate).’’ This changed 
Bilio’s tone, and as Manning left, the 
Italian Cardinal excused himself for 
having used the word. Nevertheless, 
on the following Sunday, he repeated 
the same more strongly. 

And thus the case dragged along, 
with much bickering between the two 
‘princes of the Church.’’ Manning 
again informed Bilio that any attempt 
to send Mgr. Capel back to England 
would necessitate his (Manning’s) re- 
moval from the See of Westminster. 
In his statement he says: 

‘“These conversations have more 
profoundly convinced me of the inca- 
pacity of the Holy Office in such cases, 
and the essential injustice of its pro- 
cedures and its secrecy.’’ 

He furthermore states that he had 
to wait for an answer from the Inquisi- 
tion for ten months. And he adds these 
significant words: 

‘Their pride will not let them say 
after all that the earth moves. But 
there will be no correction of all this. 
Therefore the Italians are in Rome, 
and divine Providence will correct it, 
but so as by fire.’’ 

At last, on February 6, 1887, Man- 
ning records that Capel was suspended. 


The effect of the suspension pronounced 
by the Holy Office was to deprive Mgr. 
Capel throughout the Catholic world 
of the right of officiating as a priest. 
The sentence, never repealed, is in 
force to this day. 

After leaving New York, Capel went 
to California and became tutor in the 
family of Count Valensin, who owned 
a large ranch in the western part of the 
State. Before Capel had’ been in the 
family a year the count obtained a 
divorce from his wife on statutory 
grounds, and Capel has continued to 
live on the ranch with the countess. 

In England the Marquis of Bute was 
Capel’s most famous ‘‘convert,’’ but 
it is said he has grown cold in the 
Roman faith, while George Bliss’ re- 
ligion, according tothe Pope, is of a 
deep religious fervor. 





ST. JOSEPH’S POWER. 





Within the present century, a formi- 
dable rival of the Virgin Mary for the 
adulation of Roman Catholicshas grown 
up in the person of St. Joseph. Especially 
since the late Pius IX. appointed him 
Patron of the Universal Church, the 
faithful have acquired the habit of hav- 
ing recourse to him in all sorts of diffi- 
culties. 

The following story has more than 
once been related to the present writer 
by pious nuns, as a proof of the great 
advantage to be derived from a con- 
summate skill in the handling of St. 
Joseph. 

Ina convent of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, the beer some time ago gave 
out, and the good nuns being completely 
out of funds, as usual set about praying 
to St. Joseph, that he might help them 
in getting their supply renewed. But 
somehow St. Joseph did not seem to 
mind the prayers; after a couple of 
weeks of fervent invocation, still no beer 
was forthcoming. A consultation was 
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held, where the nuns proffered their 
several opinions and advice; but the 
Mother Superior, who is a woman deeply 
versed in sacred matters, declared them 
all wrong. 

‘ The trouble is,’’ she said, ‘‘that we 
have spoiled St. Joseph. He has actu- 
ally come to think that we have nothing 
to do but to pet him. We'll teach him 
differently, though!’’ Whereupon she 
ordered the sisters to remove the Saint 
from his altar in the chapel and carry 
him down into the coal cellar. And so 
they did, leaving the poor Saint in the 
cold and darkness of the cellar, to med- 
itate upon his conduct. 

Evidently it did not take him long to 
arrive at the only proper conclusion. 
Less than twenty-four hours after the 
sisters had shut St. Joseph up in his 
prison, a brewery wagon drove up in 
front of the convent and delivered sev- 
eral kegs of beer to the Mother Superior 
as a donation from a pious brewer. It 
need not be told that joy reigned supreme 
in the convent, and that St. Joseph was 
again placed upon his altar. And it is 
safe to surmise that he never again al- 
lowed the convent to be ‘‘ dry ’’ for any 
considerable amount of time. I aver most 
solemnly that the nuns whotold me this 
story believed it with implicit and un- 
questioning faith. 

But the good Saint is a man of broad 
mind and various sympathies. It is 
not overrating his ability and good-will 
to state that there is hardly an emer- 
gency in which he may not help, hardly 
an individual whom he is not willing to 
befriend; to celibate nuns he will vouch- 
safe plenty of beer; girls anxious to 
get married he may be induced to pro- 
vide with husbands. As a matter of 
fact, no saint was ever more accommo- 
dating than Joseph. The following 
story, which we also have at first-hand, 
is a beautiful specimen of a whole class 
of its kind. 

A young girl, who from her convent 


school-days knew that it is well to keep 
on the safe side of Joseph, made it her 
habit to carry always a small leaden 
statue of the Saint in her pocket. 
Whenever she happened to touch the 
statue she would at once utter a prayer 
or ejaculation to Joseph that he would 
kindly send her a suitor as soon as pos- 
sible. Years went by, however, without 
any eligible young man putting in an 
appearance. At last one day, in a fit 
of pardonable impatience, the girl de- 
clared she had lost all faith in St. 
Joseph's efficacy as matrimonial agent, 
and threw the statue out of the window. 

A few minutes later the door bell 
rang, and a well-dressed young man 
asked admittance. ‘‘I must beg your 
pardon for intruding,’’ he said; ‘‘I know 
I am a stranger to you’’ [here he gave 
his name], ‘‘and my only excuse for 
calling is that I just saw this [here he 
produced the statue] fall out of your 
window. I thought I had better return 
it, as it may be of value to you.”’ 

To cuta long story short, the couple 
whose acquaintance was made in this 
peculiar way subsequently got married, 
and no saint was ever more fervently 
and more justly honored than is St. 


Joseph by the young wife. J. R. 
KIND WORDS. 
(From the Chicago /ree Methodist, 


July 15, 1896.) 

Rome is indefatigable in her efforts 
to gain and retain political as well as ec- 
clesiastical control of every land where 
she gains a foothold. The Church of 
the living God should be as earnest, as 
incessant in her efforts to put down 
whatever opposes the onward march 
of truth. A valuable agency in this 
work is found in THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC. Roman Catholicism has 
some truth with much perverted dog- 
matism of the same. What all Roman 
Catholics need is conversion from priest- 
craft to Christ. Father O’Connor is 
contending against fearful odds. If 
you read his magazine you will be able 
to understand the Catholic question. 
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7 E have a peculiar expression here, 
known 


\ 


phasis. 


as the ‘‘ plural of em- 
In like manner when the He 
brews wished to name the greatest of 
monsters they said Behemoth, a plural 


word meaning ‘‘ beasts.’’ 


” 


So the words 
of the Psalmist would be more accurate- 
ly rendered, ‘‘O the blessedness of the 
man whose transgression is forgiven.’’ 
The singular number would not express 
it. Joy upon joy! 


ures ! 


Numberless pleas- 
O the felicities of the pardoned 
soul ! 

DAVID. 

The Apostle Paul attributes this say- 
ing to David. Some of the higher crit- 
ics insist that David had nothing to do 
with it. But we old fashioned folk 
must be permitted to believe that Paul 
was probably as familiar with correct 
Biblical exegesis as those who take is- 
sue with him. And particularly since 
the higher critics have nothing to pro- 
ceed upon except what they call ‘‘in- 
ternal evidence’’—that is, David could 
not have written this Psalm because it 
does not sound like him. Aye, but it 
does. The internal evidence is what 
convinces us of the Davidic authorship 
of David's 
of David's 


of this saying. The ring 
voice is in it; the twang 
harp-string is in it. He knew sin and 
he knew the burden of sin. It may be 
that when he wrote this rhapsody he 
hadin mind the matter of Uriah aud 
Bathsheba. It rested as an intolerable 
burden on hissoul ; it stained his hands 
blood-red ; it plowed furrows of remorse 
across his brow. He could not sleep; 
the furies sat about him in the watches 
ofthe night, pointing their 
whispering, ‘** Uriah !”’ 
Sheba !’’ What should he do? 


fingers and 
‘* Bath- 
What 


could he do but cry unto the Lord in 
his trouble, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me ac- 


cording to thy loving-kindness, and 
according unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgres- 
sions ; for against thee, thee only, have 
I sinned, and 


sight.’’ 


done this evil in thy 
God always 
hears. There is nothing in the universe 
so sweet to him as the cry of a return- 
ing prodigal. ie 


Did God hear ? 


So David sings, ‘‘ This 
poor man cried, and the Lord heard him 
and saved him out of all his trouble. O 
that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men.’’ 

PAUL. 

And it was meet and proper that Paul 
should echo this ; for his was a similar 
experience. His sin was ever before 
He could not forget how he had 
held the garments of those who stoned 
Stephen ; — that upturned, 
face, that last prayer, ‘‘ Lay not this sin 
to their charge.’’ He could not forget 
the deeds of blood committed when, as 
a zealot of the Sanhedrin, he went 
hither and yon, breathing out slaughter 
against God's little ones ; when in pur- 
suit of his inquisition he rode down the 
Damascus highwav and saw in a sudden 
flash of light the face so marred, vet di- 
vinely beautiful, and heard the voice, 
‘*T am Jesus whom thou persecutest,’’ 


him. 


pleading 


It is anguish to remember this, and an- 
guish to know that the ‘‘ motions of 
sin’’ are still “O 
wretched man,’’ he cries, ‘‘ who shall 
deliver from the body of this 
death?"’ And then he continues, 
‘*Thanks be to God through our [ord 
Jesus Christ!’’ His regret for the past 
is swallowed up in his blissful experi- 
ence of God's pardoning grace: ‘‘ Who 
shall separate me from the love of 
Christ? I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 


in his members. 


” 66 


me 
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palities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate me from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.’’ 

‘*T believe inthe forgiveness of sins;’’ 
so the Church professes in her historic 
creed. So sing the innumerable multi- 
tude of the redeemed in heaven, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sin.’’ 

**O! may the sweet, the blissful theme 


Fill every heart and tongue, 


Till strangers love Thy charming name, 


And join the sacred song.” 

It is a vast subject; too great for a 
single discourse. It will answer our 
purpose merely to inquire what David 
thought about it. He uses four signifi- 
cant expressions for the forgiveness of 
sin. 


SIN IS COVERED. 


I. He speaks of it as a ‘‘ covering.’’ 
** Blessed is the man whose sin is cov- 
ered.’’ This expression is the equiva- 
lent of erased or blotted out. So Peter 
said to the multitude in Solomon’s 
porch, ‘‘ Repent and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.’’ 

In those days the writing was fre- 
quently done on wax tablets; it was an 
easy matter, therefore, to erase it. ‘The 
accounts were kept inthat way. Ifa 
man came in to square his account, the 
stylus was simply Grawn over the tablet 
and the score vanished; it was covered, 
and thus erased or blotted out. 

In the interest of justice a strict ac- 
count is kept of every man. We read 
ofa memorial book in which our sins 
are all written down. We may forget 
them ; indeed we do forget them nearly 
all. But the ledger will be opened on 
the judgment-day; sins innumerable 
that had passed from remembrance will 
be exposed to view ; destiny will be de- 
termined by that recerd. If no pay- 
ment has been made in our behalf, then 


the uttermost farthing will be required 
ofus. If we are forgiven, it will be 
only because our indebtedness has been 
paid by our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
holds the stylus in his pierced hand, 
awaiting ovr word of prayer that he 
may erase it. If faith speaks the word, 
lo, it is done ! 
“ Jesus paid it all, 
All to him I owe.” 
THE SOUL IS CLEANSED. 

II. David also speaks of the forgive- 
ness of sin asa cleansing. ‘‘ Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; wash 
me and I shall be whiter than snow.”’ 
The response to this prayer is in the as- 
surance of the gospel: ‘‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth 
us from all sin.”’ 

The finer instincts of our nature grasp 
One of 
the Greek philosophers expressed the 
wish that, in the interest of sincerity, a 
window might be placed in the breast 
of every man. But there are few, if 
any of us who would be willing to have 
it so. One of the best of modern Chris- 
tians has said, ‘‘ If the secret imagina- 
tions of my heart were known, I should 
be ashamed to pass along the street, lest 
the children should make sport of me, 
and the very dogs bark at me.’’ At 
times this repugnant aspect of sin forces 
itself upon us; but we are loath to 
dwell upon it. 

One of the significant types of sin is 
leprosy, not because of the incurableness 
of that malady, but rather of its un- 
cleanness. There are mortal diseases, 
but there is none that so utterly ex- 
cludes the patient from all fellowship of 
men. Leta leper be found in the Chi- 
nese quarter of New York city to-day, 
and he is hurried away to a lone island 
in the harbor, to dwell there ina se- 
cluded hut where none shall approach 
him. It is written cf Naaman the Syr- 
ian, ‘‘ He wasa great man with his mas- 
ter, and honorable; he was also a 


the fact that sin is uncleanness. 
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mighty man of valor, but he was a 
leper.’? What mattered it if his was 
the arrow that smote through the joints 
of Ahab’s armor, or that he had often- 
times distinguished himself on the high 
places of the field? He would fain have 
traded places with the meanest of the 
cringing slaves in his kitchen, if only 
those white spots might be taken from 
him. The Jew who was infected with 
this disease must needs go apart from 
his fellows, and stand afar off, with his 
finger upon his lips, crying, ‘‘ Unclean! 
unclean!’’ This is the significant type 
by which the inspired writers are wont 
to characterize the repulsiveness of sin. 
But a fountain has been opened for un- 
cleanness in the blood of Jesus Christ : 
‘*Come now, saith the Lord, and let us 
reason together ; though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’’ 
SIN IS REMOVED. 

III. Again the Psalmist speaks of for- 
givenessas a removing. ‘‘ He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities ; foras the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great 
is his mercy toward them that fear him; 
as far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath he removed our transgressions 
from us.’’ In like manner Hosea says, 
‘*Q Israel, return unto the Lord your 
God, and say, Take away our iniquity, 


’ 


and receive us graciously, so will we 
render the calves of our lips.’’ 

Sin is here conceived of as a burden. 
So Cain, fleeing from his brother’s 
blood, cried out, ‘‘My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.’’ But God in 
the gospel of Christ has made known 
his willingness to lift the burden and 
carry it away. The Christian in the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ went through 
great difficulty ‘‘because of the load 
upon his back,’’ until he came to the 
cross ; and at the foot of the cross was 
the sepulchre ; and when he came there 


his burden was loosed from off his 
shoulders and ‘‘began to tumble, and so 
continued to do until it came to the 
mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell in 
and he saw it no more. Then was he 
glad and blithesome, and said with a 
merry heart, ‘He hath given me rest 
by his sorrow and life by his death.’ ’’ 

On Yom Kippur, the great Day of 
Atonement, the scapegoat was brought 
to the door of the tabernacle, and the 
high priest laid his hands upon its head, 
so signifying that the sins of the people 
were laid there ; then the scapegoat was 
led by the hand of a fit man out into the 
land of Azazel. The people stood shad- 
ing their eyes, and saw the fit man lead 
the goat over the hills and far away. It 
was gone and their sins were gone with 
it! So is the sinner’s burden laid upon 
the heart of Christ at Calvary, and 
Christ’s heart breaks under it. 


“My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand 
And there confess my sin.” 


How far is our sin removed by this 
loving-kindness of our Lord? Mark 
the great distance : ‘‘ As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath he removed * 
our transgressions from us.’’ We may 
measure the distance from north to 
south, but not from east to west. The 
sailor who sets out with his prow point- 
ed westward may sail on and on, and 
round and round forever. So our sins 
are removed infinitely from us. 

SIN IS FORGOTTEN. 

IV. But the most significant figure 
which David uses to designate the for- 
giveness of sin is ‘‘ forgetting.’’ His 
prayer is, ‘‘ O Lord, remember not the 
sins of my youth;”’’ and again, ‘‘O 
Lord, remember not against us our for- 
mer iniquities ; let thy tender mercies 
prevent us.’’ And God’s answer is in 
these words, ‘‘ I will be merciful unto 
thee, and thine iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more against thee.’’ An ‘‘ Act 
of Oblivion’’ is passed upon our sins. 
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They shall never more be recalled or 
cast up against us. 

In Hebrew and Arabic ‘‘ to forget ’’ 
is expressed by the phrase ‘‘to cast be- 
hind one’s back.’’ Thus if an oriental 
ruler desires to rid himself of his Prime 
Minister, he ‘‘casts him behind his 
back’’; that is, out of his sight. He 
thinks no more of him. This is pre- 
cisely what God, in His infinite mercy, 
does with our sins. Up to the moment 
of forgiveness they are before His face, 
as it is written: ‘‘ He hath set our se- 
cret sins in the light of His counte- 
nance ’’—the light beyond the brightest 
glory of the sun. But when He forgives 
He puts our iniquities behind His back, 
and so stands between us and them for- 
ever. 

We find an expression of like empha- 
sis in the words of Micah, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
turn again and have compassion ; thou 
wilt cast the sins of the people into the 
depths of the sea.’’ Was the prophet 
thinking of a stone that goes down, 
down into the depths forever? Or shall 
we find the similitude in a burial at sea, 
where the shotted, shrouded burden 
slips from the plank and with a momen- 
tary splash disappears from view? Nay, 
not so; for there shall be a resurrection, 
the sea shall give up its dead ; but the 
sin that is forgiven shall be seen no 
more forever. 

In 1862 a British ship was fitted 
out as a Confederate cruiser to be 
commanded by Captain Raphael 
Semmes. Her crew and armament 
were British ; and she carried a British 
flag to use when occasion required it. 
In the course of the next two years she 
destroyed sixty-six American vessels 
and millions upon millions of property. 
The ‘‘ Alabama Claims’’ have been set- 
tled in just arbitration ; but the mer- 
chant marine of America has never re- 
covered from the blow. The Alabama 
never entered a Southern port, but 
cruised to and fro, capturing and burn- 


ing everywhere. At length, early in 
the summer of 1864, she put into the 
harbor of Cherbourg, France, for re- 
pairs. The Kearsarge, commanded by 
Captain Winslow, which had long been 
pursuing her, anchored at the entrance 
of the harbor. A meeting was inevit- 
able. On the 19th day of June they 
joined battle seven miles out. They 
were at close quarters for an hour, firing 
shot and shell into each other; then 
the Alabama began to settle ; she quiv- 
ered like a living thing and went down, 
down, fathoms down, among the coral 
and sea-weed and slimy crawling things 
on the bottom of the sea. There she 
has lain ever since; there she will lie 
until the end of time ; her iron rusting, 
her timbers rotting, the fishes swimming 
through her port holes. There is no 
resurrection for her. So God sends our 
sins down, down, to the bottom of the 
sea, never to be seen again, never to be 
heard of, never to be remembered. 

The ancients speak ofa river called 
Lethe, flowing through hell. The dead 
drank of it and forgot the past. It is 
not we, however, who drink of Lethe. 
We shall remember our sins, but only 
to praise the God who has forgiven 
them. We shall look upon the pit out 
of which we are delivered, and call upon 
our souls and all that is within us to 
bless His holy name. Nay, it is God 
who drinks of Lethe; He forgets, He 
remembers our sins no more against us. 

Let it be observed that the forgiveness 
here vouchsafed to us is only for Jesus’ 
sake. There isno word in Scripture to 
encourage hope otherwise. ‘‘ There is 
none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’’ 
The atonement of the cross furnishes 
the only theory of pardon which ever 
has been suggested. The false religions 
are utterly devoid of any hint of the for- 
giveness of sin. This is the glory of 
our religion. The world believes in 
Karma, the doctrine of retribution. 
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‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’’ It makes one shiver to 
think of this philosophy of irrevocable 
death. It was fifty years ago, or there- 
abouts, when Professor Webster, of 
Harva:d University, was tried for mur- 
der. The man who sat in judgment on 
that occasion was Chief Justice Shaw, 
who had been the college friend of the 
prisoner at the bar. When the jury re- 
turned with its verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,”’ 
the judge was so overcome that tears 
poured over his cheeks, and he could 
not speak. At length he arose to pro- 
nounce the death sentence, saying: 
‘“The law must have its course.’’ 
Thanks be to God, the law need not 
have its course at the Great Assize, 
‘for what the law could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh—our sin- 
ful flesh—God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, hath done 
for us.’’ We believe that through Je- 
sus Christ there is forgiveness with 
God. 

But only through faith in Him. 
Faith is the hand stretched out to ap- 
propriate the unspeakable gift. We 
shall probably agree that the strangling 


swimmer who deliberately refuses to 
grasp the rope thrown to him deserves 


to drown ; that the Jew who would not 
eat of the manna that lay around his 
feet, plenteous and white as hoar frost, 
deserved to starve; that the man who 
will not dip up the water of the foun- 
tain and drink, deserves to perish of 
thirst. The great salvation is offered to 
us on the sole condition of faith ; ‘‘ He 
that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned; ’’ that is, he who 
takes Christ to be the propitiation of 
his sin shall live through Him, but he 
who prefers to bear his own sins forever 
shall have his way. Who then shall 
complain? And how shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation? Let 
us accept Christ, therefore, and be 
grateful. Only believe! Only _be- 
lieve! And let our lives show that we 
believe in Christ, and that in him we 
have received the forgiveness of sin. 








LITERARY NOTE 


Children of God and Union with Christ. 
By Samuel B. Schieffelin. Part 1. 
With a prefatory note by Rev. John 
Hall, D.D. 250 pages; price, 25c. 
In his prefatory note to the venerable 

writer’s latest book, Dr. John Hall, 

among other things, expresses himself 
thus: ‘‘I can vouch for its harmony 
with Scripture, not simply from my 
knowledge of the writer, but from hav- 
ing read it, and been so impressed by 
its truthfulness and its timeliness as to 
ask the privilege of writing these pref- 
atory paragraphs. It will, I trust, be 

a blessing to many.” 

This is high praise, indeed, coming 
froma man like Dr. Hall, and it might 
seem uncalled for to attempt further to 
speak words of recommendation of the 
little book. Yet being desirous of 
spreading the knowledge of it as far as 
possible, we shall iudicate in a few 
words its main trend: on the firm 
ground of the Bible, never swerved 
from, the author shows the mistake of 
those who in our days, in their preach- 
ing and belief, lay all stress on the love 
and charity that God vouchsafes us, 
while sinoothing over, if not entirely 
forgetting, that he is also a just God, 
anda Judge. If the sinner wishes to 
come to God, he cannot gain access 
covered with the filth of sin. He must 
repent, and be born again by faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Schieffelin has written many 
other works, including ‘‘ The Founda- 
tions of History,” ‘A Message to Rul- 
ing Elders,’ ‘‘ Words to Christian 
Teachers,” and two excellent catechisms, 
‘* Children’s Bread,” and ‘‘ Milk for 
Babes.”’ He is also the author of ‘‘ The 
People’s Hymn Book,’’which is used at 
the Reformed Catholic services. 

The way of salvation is pointed out 
so clearly in this volume that we wish 
it could be placed in the hands of every 
inquiring soul. 
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Mrs. Betsey Holton Moody. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


* And so the word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than any poet’s thought.” 


HE subject of this sketch, who in 
the later years of her hale old age 
was known far and near by the affec- 
tionate title of ‘‘ Grandma Moody,’’ was 
born in the township of Northfield, 
Franklin county, Massachusetts, on the 
fifth day of February, 1805. Even at 
that early day her family, the descend- 
ants of William Holton, had been long 
settled in the upper Connecticut valley. 
William Holton, himself born in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, of Pilgrim 
stock, was a member of the general 
court of Massachusetts and of the com- 
mittee thereof charged with the duty of 
laying off the plantation of Northfield, 
of which he became a settler. For 
many years after the settlement the 
region was much exposed to Indian in- 
cursions, and in this stern school of the 
pioneer and patriot was developed that 
type of character, courageous and sym- 
pathetic, but wary, persistent and prac- 
tical, which to this day has its honor- 
able exemplars in the descendants of 
those settlers. 

Here, a true daughter of the soil, and 
inheriting the sturdy strength, and 
clean conscientiousness of a virtuous 
and industrious ancestry, Betsey Holton 
was born. Here, too, in the practice 
of these primal virtues she lived out her 
long and useful life, and here, full of 
years and honor, she fell asleep. 

In her twenty-third year, January 3, 
1828, Betsey Holton was married to 
Edwin Moody, also of pioneer stock in 
the township of Northfield. Of this 
marriage were born nine children, seven 
sons and two daughters; and on May 
28, 1841, Edwin Moody died. With the 
loss of her husband began the heroic 
struggle with adverse circumstances 





which brought into exercise the strength 
of mind and the latent heroism of Mrs. 
Moody’s character. 

Not only were Edwin Moody's affairs 
found to be involved, but even the little 
hill farm in Northfiefd which was the 


homestead was mortgaged, and one 
month after his death the two youngest 
children, a boy and girl, were born. At 
this time her eldest child, a daughter, 
was not yet thirteen years of age. 
Dwight Lyman, the sixth child, who 
has since become the evangelist of 
world-wide fame, was then less than 
five yearsold. Stripped of all resources 
except a mortgaged home, and advised 
by many to bind out her children, Mrs. 
Moody, trusting in the promises of God 
to the widow and the fatherless, re- 
solved to hold her family together. In 
speaking of this time of trial, she said: 
‘*T knew that God had given those 
children to me, and that He would be a 
Father to them if I would doa mother’s 
part.”’ 

And bravely, cheerfully, patiently, 
she did that part until, grown old 
enough to help and then to support her, 
her children lifted from her all care 
about material things, while repaying 
her years of toil and privation with un- 
bounded respect and devotion. 

With the rising fame of her son 
Dwight, Northfield became a_ unique 
gathering-place for the great and the 
good of all lands, and of these multitudes 
many sought the presence and counsels 
of this wise, serene, and strong mother 
in Israel. Sooncame the establishment 
of the great Northfield institutions, the 
Seminary, Mount Hermon School, and 
later, the Training School; and the 
quiet little New England farm village, 
with no impairment of its singular 
beauty aud charm, began to thrill with 
the pulsations of a new life. 

Now, at last, the wider ministry of 
this ripened character began. Strong 
as the granite of the hills which had 
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formed the horizon of her life, and 
sweet and peaceful as the smiling valley 
which those hills inclose, she sat in the 
home which had sheltered her for sixty- 
eight years, the birthplace of her chil- 
dren, and the scene of her sorrows and 
her joys, and received all who came. 
It is not too much to say that she 
wrought for lasting good in thousands 
of lives. Like her father, she was no 
respecter of persons. In her large sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness of self, the 
great and the small were alike to her. 
World-famous men from over the sea, 
and boysand girls from the schools—all 
were received with the same perfect 
courtesy and sympathy. She rejoiced 
far more in the integrity and usefulness 
of her celebrated son than in his great 
fame, for she well knew that to be was 
of greater moment than to do. For 
that reason largely she held her children 
in equal esteem, for she knew that in 
all of them were the same essential 
virtues. 

Nothing was more beautiful in Mrs. 
Moody’s later life than her sympathy 
with the young. She seemed never to 
grow old in heart, and her interest in 
the schools and in the students per- 
sonally was very great. 





About one week before her death 
Mrs. Moody took a slight cold, and on 
Friday, January 24, she took to her bed. 
Though none of her symptoms were 
alarming it was thought prudent to 
summon the family physician. Her 
malady was pronounced to be la grippe. 
She seemed wholly free from suffering, 
the marked symptom being a desire to 
sleep. It soon became evident that the 
fingers of God were pressing down her 
tired eyelids, and that He was about 
to give His beloved sleep. All the 


family were summoned, and all were 
with her at the last except her daughter 
Lizzie, Mrs. Washburn of Racine, Wis- 
consin. 


Dwight had been conducting 





meetings in Philadelphia, but arrived 
late Saturday afternoon, and was fully 
recoguized by his mother. 

On Sunday morning, January 26, 
1896, at half past eleven, in the presence 
of her children and grandchildren, 
‘*Grandma Moody ’’ fellasleep in Jesus. 
She lacked but twelve days of attaining 
the great age of ninety-one. It was a 
good fight finished. 





THE BURIAL. 


The burial was fixed for Wednesday, 
January 26. At quarter past nine the 
family only gathered at the old home- 
stead, and Mr. Dwight L. Moody offered 
prayer. ‘The body was then taken, the 
grandsons acting as bearers, to Revell 
Cottage, one of the buildings of North- 
field Seminary, where it was received by 
the teachers and young ladies of the 
Seminary and of the Training School, 
who acted as an escort to the Congrega- 
tional church, of which Mrs. Moody 
wasa member. ‘There the features were 
viewed by the hundreds of students, 
neighbors and friends. 

The whole service was filled with an 
indescribable feeling of victory and 
triumph. Sorrow there was, deep and 
sincere, but no sense of regret or of de- 
feat. Death indeed had no victory. 
As the family entered the church the 
choir and congregation sang ‘‘ Blessed 
Hope,’’ and the hymns used all bore the 
impress of confident assurance. 

Rev. C. I. Scofield, pastor of the 
Northfield Church, conducted the ser- 
vice and preached. After the sermon 
Mrs. William R. Moody sang ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar.’’ 


MR. DWIGHT L. MOODY’S TRIB- 
UTE TO HIS MOTHER. 


Mr. Dwight L. Moody rose from his 
place with the family, and, bearing in 
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his hands the old family Bible and a 
worn book of devotions, came forward. 
Standing by the body of his mother, he 
said : 

It is not the custom, perhaps, for a 
son to take part in such an occasion. 
If Ican control myself I would like to 
say a few words. It is a great honor tc 
be the son of such a mother. I do not 
know where to begin; I could not praise 
her enough. In the first place my 
mother wasa very wise woman. Inone 
sense she was wiser than Solomon ; she 
knew how to bring up her children. She 
had nine children and they all loved 
their home. She won their hearts, 
their affections; she could do anything 
with them. 

Whenever I wanted real sound counsel 
I used to go to my mother. I have trav- 
eled a good deal and seen a good many 
mothers, but I never saw one who had 
such tact asshe had. She so bound her 
children to her that it was a great ca- 
lamity to have to leave home: I had 
two brothers that lived in Kansas and 
died there. Their great longing was to 
get back to their mother. My brother 
who died in Kansas a short time ago 
had teen looking over the Greenfield 
pepers for some time to see if he could 
not buy a farm in this locality. He 
had a good farm there, but he was 
never satisfied; he wanted to get back 
to mother. That is the way she won 
her family; she won them to herself. 

I have heard something within the 
last forty-eight hours that nearly broke 
my heart. I merely mention it to show 
what acharacter she was. My eldest 
sister, her eldest daughter, told me 
that the first year after my father died 
she wept herself to sleep every night. 
Yet she was always bright and cheerful 
in the presence of her children, and they 
never knew anything about it. Her 
sorrows drove her to Him, and in her 
own room, after we were asleep, I would 
wake up and hear her praying, and 


sometimes I would hear her weeping. 
She would be sure her children were 
all asleep before she would pour out 
her tears. 

And there was another thing re- 
markable about my mother. If she 
loved one child more than another no 
one ever found it out. Isaiah, he was 
her first boy; she could not get along 
without Isaiah. And Cornelia, she was 
her first girl; she could not get along 
without Cornelia, for she had to take care 
of the twins. And George, she couldn’t 
live without George? What could she 
ever have done without George? He 
stayed right by her through thick and 
thin. She couldn't live without George. 
And Edwin, he bore the name of her 
husband. And Dwight, I don’t know 
what she thought ofhim. And Luther, 
he was the dearest of all, because he 
had to go away to live. He was always 
homesick to get back to mother. And 
Warren, he was the youngest when 
father died; it seemed as if he was 
dearer than all the rest. And Sam and 
Lizzie, the twins, they were the light 
of her great sorrow. 

She never complained of her children. 
It is a great thing to have such a mother, 
and I feel like standing up here to-day 
to praise her. And just here I want to 
say before I forget it, you don’t know 
how she appreciated the kindness which 
was shown her in those days of early 
struggle. Sometimes I come 
home and say such a man did so and so, 
and she would say, ‘‘ Don’t say that, 
Dwight; he was kind to me.’’ 

My father died a bankrupt, and the 
creditors came amd swept everything we 
had. ‘They took everything, even the 
kindling wood; and there came on a 
snowstorm, and the next morning 
mother said we would have to stay in 
bed until school time, because there was 
no wood to make a fire. Then all at 
once I heard some one chopping wood, 
and it was my Uncle Sam. [tell you I 


would 
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have always had a warm heart for that 
uncle for that act. And that night 
there came the biggest load of wood I 
ever saw in my life. It took two yoke 
of oxen to drawit. It was that uncle 
that brought it. That act followed me 
all through life, and a good many acts, 
in fact. Mr. Everett, the pastor of 
the Unitarian church—I remember how 
kind he was in those days. I want to 
testify to-day how my mother appre- 
ciated that. 

I remember the first thing I did to 
earn money was to turn the neighbor's 
cows up on Strowbridge Mountain. I 
week for it. I never 
thought of spending it on myself. It 
was to goto mother. It went into the 


got a cent a 


common treasury. And I remember 
when George got work we asked who 
was going to milk the cows. Mother 


She also made 
the cloth, and 
spun the yarn, and darned our stock- 
ings; and there was never any com- 
plaining. 

I thought so much of my mother I 
cannot say half enough. ‘That dear 
face! There was no sweeter face on 
earth. Fifty years I have been coming 
back and was always glad to get back. 
When I got within fifty miles of home 
I always grew restless and walked up 
and down the car. It seemed to me as 
if the train would never get to North- 
field. For sixty-eight years she has 
lived on that hill, and when I came 
back after dark I always looked to see 
the light in mother’s window. When 
I got home last Saturday night—I was 
going to take the four o’clock train 
from New York and get here at twelve; 
I had some business to do; but I sup- 
pose it was the good Lord that sent me; 
I took the twelve o’clock train and got 
here at five—I went in to my mother. 
I was so glad I got back in time to be 
recognized. I said, ‘‘ Mother, do you 
know me?’’ She said, ‘‘ I guess I do !’’ 


she would milk. 
our clothes, and wove 


said 


I like that word, 
‘“ouess !’’ 


that Yankee word 
The children were all with 
her when she was taking her departure. 
At last I called, ‘‘ Mother, mother.’’ 
No answer. She had fallen asleep; but 
I shall call her again by and by. Friends, 
it is not a time of mourning. I want 
you to understand we do not mourn. 
We are proud that we had such a 
mother. We have a wonderful legacy 
left us. 

One day mother sent for me. I went 
to see what she wanted, and she said 
she wanted to divide her things. I said, 
‘* Well, mother, we don’t want anything 
you’ve got; we want you. We have 
got you, and that’s all we want.”’ 
‘Yes, but I want to do something.’’ 
I said to her, ‘‘ Then write out what 
you want, and I will carry it out.”’ 
That didn’t satisfy her. Finally she 
said, ‘‘ Dwight, I want them all to have 
something.’’ That was my mother, 
and that was the way she bound us to 
her. 

Now, I have brought the old Bible, 
the family Bible, for it all came from 
that book. That is abcut the only 
book we had in the house when father 
died, and out of that book she taught 
us. And if my mother has been a 
blessing to this world, it is because she 
drank at this fountain. I have read 
twice at family worship, and will read 
here a few verses which she has marked. 


“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is 


far above rubies. The heart of her husband doth 


safely trust in her.” 

She has been a widow for fifty four 
years, and yet she loved her husband 
the day she died as much as she ever 
did. I never heard one word, and she 
never taught her children to do any- 
thing but just reverence our father. She 
loved him right up to the last. 


“She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands.” 


That is my mother. 


“She considereth a field and buyeth it; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. She 
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girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth 
herarms. She perceiveth that her merchandise is 
good; her candle goeth not out by night.” 


Widow Moody's light has burned on 
that hill for fifty-four years tomy knowl- 
edge. It has been burning there for 
fifty-four years, in that one room. We 
built a room for her, where she could be 
more comfortable, but she was not often 
there. There was just one room where 
she wanted to be. Her children were 
born there, her first sorrow came there, 
and that was where God had met her. 
That is the place she liked to stay, 
where her children liked to meet her, 
where she worked and toiled and wept. 

“She stretcheth out her hands to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” 

Now, there is one thing about my 
mother, she never turned away any poor 
from her home. There was one time 
we got down to less than a loaf of bread. 
Some one came along hungry, and she 
said, ‘‘ Now, children, shall I cut your 
slices a little thinner and give some to 
this person?’’ And we all voted for 
her to do it. That is the way she 
taught us. 


“She is not afraid of the snow for her household. 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet.” 


She would let the neighbors’ boys in, 
all over the house, and track in the 
snow; and when there was going to be 
a party she would say, ‘‘ Who will stay 
with me? I will be all alone; why 
don’t you ask them to come here?’”’ In 
that way she kept them all at home 
and knew where her children were. 
The door was never locked at night 
until she knew they were all in bed, safe 
and secure. Nothing was too hard for 
her if she could only spare her children. 

The seven boys were like Hannibal, 
whose mother took him to the altar and 
made him swear vengeance on Rome. 
She took us tothe altar and made us 
swear vengeance on whiskey, and every- 
thing that was an enemy to the human 
family; and we have been fighting it ever 
since and will to the end of our days. 








My mother used to punish me; I 
honor her for that, I do not object to 
punishment. She used to send me out 
to get a stick. It would take a long 
time to get it, and then I used to get a 
dead stick if I could. She would try it 
and if it would break easily, then I had 
to go and get another. She was not in 
a hurry and did not tell me to hurry, 
because she knew all the time that I was 
being punished. I would go out and be 
gone a long time. When I came in she 
would tell me to takeoff my coat, andthen 
she would put the birch on; and I re- 
member once I said, ‘‘’That doesn’t 
hurt.’’ She put it on allthe harder, and I 
never did that the second time. And once 
in awhile she would take me and she 
would say, ‘‘ You know I would rather 
put this on myself than to put it on 
you.’’ I would look up and see tears 
in her eyes. That was enough for me. 

What more can I say? You have 
lived with her and you know about her. 
I want to give you one verse, her creed. 
Her creed was very short. 
know what it was? I willtell you what 
it was. When everything went against 
her this was her stay, ‘‘ My trust is in 
God.’’ ‘‘Mytrust isin God.’’ And 
when the neighbors would come in and 
tell her to bind out her children, she 
would say, ‘‘ Not as long as I have 
these two hands."’ ‘‘ Well,’’ they 
would say;*‘* you know one woman can- 
not bring up seven boys; they will turn 
up in jail, or with a rope around their 
necks.’’ She toiled on, and none of us 
went to jail, and none of us has had a 
rope around hisneck. And if every one 
had a mother like that mother, if the 
world was mothered by that kind of 
mothers, there would be no need for 
jails. 


Do you 


“Leave thy fatherless children; he will preserve 


them alive.” 

Here is a book (the little book of de- 
votions) ; this and the Bible were about 
all the books she had in those days; and 
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every morning she would stand us up 
and read out of this book. All through 
this book I find things marked. 

Every Saturday night—we used to 
begin to observe the Sabbath at sun- 
down Saturday night, and at sundown 
Sunday night we would run out and 
throw up our caps and let off our jubi- 
lant spirits—this is what she would give 
us Saturday night, and it has gone with 
me through life. Not all of it; I could 
not remember it all: 


“How pleasant it is on Saturday night 
When I've tried all the week to be good.”’ 


And on Sunday she always started us 
off to Sunday school. It was not a de- 
batable question whether we should go 
or not. All the family attended 

I do not know, of course we do not 
know, whether the departed ones are 
conscious of what is going on on earth. 
If I knew that she was I would send 
her a message that we are coming on 
after her. If Icould, I believe I would 
send a message after her, not only for 
the family, and the town, but for the 
Seminary. She was always so much 
interested in the young ladies of the 
Seminary. She seemed to be as young 
as any of them and entered into the 
joys of the young people just as much 
as any one. I want tosay tothe young 
ladies of the Seminary, who acted as 
maids of honor to escort my mother 
down to the church this morning, that 
I want you to trust 
Saviour. 

I want to say to the young men of 
Mount Hermon, you are going to have 
a great honor to escort mother to her 
last resting-place. 


my mother’s 


Her prayers for 
you ascended daily to the throne of 
grace. Now, I am going to give you 
the best I have; Iam going to do the 
best I can; I am going to lay her away 
with her face toward Hermon. 

I think she is one of the noblest char- 
acters this world has ever seen. She 


was true as sunlight; I never knew that 
woman to deceive me. 

I want to thank Dr. Scofield for the 
comforting words he has brought us to- 
day. It is a day ot rejoicing, not of 
regret. She went without a pain, 
without a struggle, just like a person 
going to sleep. And now we are to 
lay her body away to await His com- 
ing in resurrection power. When I see 
her in the morning she is to have a 
glorious body. The body Moses had 
on the Mount of Transfiguration was a 
better body than God buried on Pisgah. 
When we see Elijah he will have a 
glorious body. That dear mother, when 
I see her again, is going to have a 
glorified body. (Looking at her face) 
God bless you, mother; we love you 


still. Death has only increased our 
love. Good-bye for a little while, 
mother. Let us pray. 





Escorted by the Mount Hermon 
students the body of Mrs. Moody was 
then tenderly vorne by her grandsons 
to its resting-place on a beautiful knoll, 


adjoining Northfield cemetery, over- 
looking the lovely Connecticut valley, 
and lies awaiting the moment whence 
‘‘the Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel and the trump of God, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first.’’ 

As the obsequies were clesed there 
arose from more than one heart the 
prayer, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’’ 


[The world-wide fame of D. L. 


Moody gives emphasis to his address at 
the funeral of his mother. As an evan- 


gelist and Christian worker he has at- 
tained the highest eminence. His in- 
spiring preaching has been a blessing to 
millions. Since 1881 the editor of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC has attended 
the Bible conferences at Northfield, and 
each year soul and body have been re- 
freshed there. | 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 





REVIEW OF HIS LIFE. 





THIRD ARTICLE—MANNING’S 
‘‘PROTESTANTISM.”’ 
p* our last notice of Mr. Purcell’s 
Life of Cardinal Manning, we re- 
ferred to his marriage and his efforts 
in after years to concealit, and even to 
bury ‘it in the grave of his poor wife. 
When in the high tide of his popularity 
as a Roman ecclesiastic, he learned 
that his wife’s grave was falling into 
decay, he unfeelingly replied: ‘‘It is 
better so.’’ Priests cannot marry honor- 
ably, and therefore they seek to harden 
their hearts against all thoughts of love 
and marriage. They are unnatural 
beings. Their hearts, turned from 
natural affection, fall an easy prey to 
the demon of ambition. Manning was 
no exception to this general rule. He 
was devoured by ambition, but, desti- 
tute of the qualities of a great leader, 
he developed into an astute trimmer. 
In this notice we shall let his biographer, 
who isa devout Roman Catholic, de- 
lineate his character in this respect. Mr. 
Purcellsays (p. 128): 

‘‘Manning was quick in discerning 
that the Tractarian movement was _ be- 
coming a power in the land.’’ But 
‘though avowing.. .high-church prin- 
ciples, he was careful not in any way 
to commit himself to Tractarianism.”’ 
He (p. 130) ‘‘gained the confidence and 
esteem of the Tractarian leaders, and 
was even invited by Newman to write 
for the British Critic’’ [the organ of the 
Tractarians|. But he kept on good terms 
with the low-churchmen. Purcell gives 
some striking instances of how he flat- 
tered Archdeacon Hare, a pronounced 
low-churchman. Manning used to 
write to him for advice as to what theo- 
logical books he ought to read, and the 
like (pp. 166 ff). 

On Christmas eve, 1840, Manning 


was appointed Archdeacon of Chichester’ 
It was about this time that his closer 
intimacy with Mr. Gladstone began. 
In 1841 he was elected one of the 
preachers to Oxford University. The 
first of his official utterances as arch- 
deacon was acharge, deliveredin July 
1841, shortly after tract go had 
been condemned. In this charge Man- 
ning clears himself from the imputation 
of ‘‘Romanizing’’ by exalting the Refor- 
mation, and blessing the reformers 
whom the writers of the tracts had de- 
nounced (p. 204 ff). 

He described the Church of Rome as 
‘inducing to sensual infidelity’? and 
‘‘destitute of Christianity’’ (p. 211). 

In the year 1843 Newman retired 
from Oxford to Littlemore. Men 
felt or feared that his retirement was the 
prelude to joining the Church of Rome. 
Controversy broke out with fresh fury. 
Manning at first tried to remain on good 
terms with both parties in the Church, 
but somehow the low-churchmen, who 
knew of his correspondence and intimacy 
with Newman, did not trust him. Man- 
ning then made up his mind to strike a 
blow at the Catholics that would once 
for all clear him of the suspicion of be- 
ing a friend of the romanizing Trac- 
tarians. And so onthe 5th of Novem- 
ber, on which day protestant England 
celebrates the discovery of the Catholic 
‘‘Gunpowder Plot,’’ the Archdeacon 
of Chichester delivered a sermon which 
is still extant. 
from it: 

‘‘A special providence appears to have 
shieldedthis Church and realm from fall- 
ing again under the secular domin- 
ion of Rome. The reign of princes 
alien from the English Church has been 
twice brought to an end with a speed 
truly significant. If a series of provi- 
dential acts may be read in combination 
....it would seem to be the will of God 
that the dominion of the Roman Pon- 
tificate may never again be set up in 


Here are some passages 
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Church and realm....From two of the 
mightiest kingdoms of Western Europe 
this generation has seen the Church all 
but blotted out. At its very center it 
rests upon the calmness of a flood, 
which at any hour may lift up its lowest 
depths and scatter it to the winds.’’ 

Lastly, says Manning’s biographer, 
(p. 247), the speaker relapses into the 
prophetical mood, socommon with him 
in those days, in which he foretells evil 
days and terrible issues for the Church 
of Rome. 

This sermon was preached on Sun- 
day, the 5th. @©n Monday, the 6th, 
Manning hurried down to Littlemore 
to explain away his sudden change of. 
front. He was too late. Thenews had 
already reached Littlemore. Newman 
had no stomach for the ways of 
diplomacy, and told a young man who 
happened to be with him to go and tell 
Manning that he was not at home. 
About two years after, Newman joined 
the Church of Rome. During those 
two years and the ensuing ones, Man- 
ning tried anxiously to fortify his posi- 
tion. He kept asserting publicly that 
he was a fervent Protestant. Thus in 
a charge delivered in July 1845 he 
says (I. p. 306). 

“Thumbly thank God that he has 
permitted me to be a member of a 
Church in which I am not worthy to 
keep the door.’’ He also pitches into 
the Roman Church, drawing attention 
to the ‘‘signs of conflict’? which it ex- 
hibits, ‘‘some of them of a truly alarm- 
ing kind.’’ Manning’s denunciation of 
Rome at a time when a theologian as 
distinguished as Newman had just 
brought him many friends 
Church of England 
‘‘He spoke (p. 321) as one in- 
spired of the divine certitude of his faith 
in the Anglican Church. ...Hebecamea 
tower of strength to the weak or the 
wavering....The Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester essayed to hold back the rem- 


joined it, 
from ‘among 


people. 





nant of the advanced Tractarian party 
from following their illustrious leader 
to Rome. Lavington, Manning’s home, 
became in the vears that followed, a 
half-way house for pilgrims innumer- 
able on their Romeward way.” 

In 1847 Manning was taken seriously 
ill. On his recovery he went abroad, 
visiting Belgium, Germany, France and 
Italy. In Rome he met representatives 
both of the ultramontane Catholicism 
and that liberal school which afterwards 
was either completely crushed or driven 
over into Protestantism. As usual, 
Manning tried to take a course between 
the two lines; at times he would defend 
the Pope’s temporal power against the 
partisans of Italian unity (I., p. 345), 
while on other occasions we find him 
listening with apparent approval to the 
liberal theories of the famous Padre 
Ventura (I., p. 346). No one who reads 
caretully the extracts of Manning's diary 
during his travels, given by Mr. Purcell, 
will fail to recognize that the main trend 
of Manning’s sympathies was toward 
Rome and the papacy. But born diplo- 
mat or politician as he was, with little, if 
any, true religious fervor, he coolly ° 
and slowly examined everything he 
came across, never carried off by enthu- 
siasm or indignation. 

During Manning’sstay at Rome Pope 
Pius,who had but recently succeeded to 
the throne, attempted a liberal policy. 
Among other concessions tothe popular 
will he expelled the Jesuits. Manning 
inquired into the reasons for the hatred 
against this order and gives as some of 
them (p. 386): ‘That they teach the 
Pope's absolute sovercignty, opposing 
constitutional liberty. 

‘That they are aristocratic and con- 
servative. 

‘That the other Regulars and the 
Seculars are jealous of them... .’’ 

On the other hand, this is what the 
friends of the Jesuits charged against 
the secular clergy: 
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‘*That they are despotic. That they 
are open to the charge of incontinence, 
and that some treat it very lightly.”’ 
And itis added that ‘‘the Regulars (the 
monastic orders), and especially the 
Dominicans, are open to the same 
charge.” 

Here Mr. Purcell has a note (p. 386) 
which we give verbatim: 

‘‘Pope Pius IX. made many attempts 

to reform the monastic ordersin Italy, 
but they were always frustrated by the 
obstinate resistance of the great religious 
houses, especially by the Dominicans. 
At the time of the suppression of the 
religious crders by the revolutionary 
government of Italy, Pius IX. is said to 
have declared that, though he was 
bound publicly to condemn the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, in his heart 
he could not but rejoice, as it was a 
blessing in disguise. On inquiring in 
1887 of Cardinal Manning whether this 
reported declaration of Pius IX. were 
true, His Eminence replied, that whether 
such an expression of opinion had been 
actually delivered or not, it truly rep- 
resented the views of the Pope. The 
Cardinal added that the success of the 
Revolution in Italy was in no small de- 
gree due to laxity of morals in the clergy, 
Seculars and Regulars, and to defective 
education and religious training in the 
schools.’’ Begging our readers to re- 
member that Mr. Purcell is a Catholic, 
and that consequently a testimony like 
the one contained in his note is unim- 
peachable, we pass on. 

At Rome Manning met Newman, 
whom he had not seen for years, and 
he also had an audience with the Pope. 
But of both these events no record is 
left us, as the diary only mentions the 
facts. This very strange silence upon 

two such important events can only 
be explained by the fact that the astute 
Archdeacon very well realized what an 
unpleasant interpretation might be put 


on them in England if people there 





were to learn of them, and hence dared 
not even commit them to his diary. 
Many years afterwards, however, he 
told Mr. Purcell that at his audience 
with the Pope, the latter astonished 
him—or rather shocked his pride— 
by revealing profound ignorance of An- 
glican customs. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed 
Pius, ‘‘is the same chalice made use of by 
every one |incommunion|?.’’ ‘* This,’’ 
said Manning, ‘‘ made me feel our isola- 
tion.’’ Manning returned to England in 
1848. And soon he began in his letters 
to two of his most intimate friends, 
Robert Wilberforce and Laprimaudaye, 
to reveal his growing doubts in the 
Church of which he was aclergyman. 
These letters, however, were generally 
marked ‘‘under the seal,’’ which meant 
that they should be considered as secret 
as the confession made in the confes- 
sional. Manning, as his biographer 
informs us (I., p. 489) held and taught 
while still an Anglican, the doctrines of 
sacramental confession and of the eu- 
charistic sacrifice (that isthe Mass). But 
he did not speak out publicly about 
these matters ; in his sermons he prac- 
tised ‘‘economy,’’ or ‘‘spoke under re- 
serve,’’ which means that he left his con- 
gregation in the dark as to his real opin- 
ions, allowing but a few intimate friends 
to get a glimpse of them, occasionally. 
He begged Wilberforce to write a book 
on the Sacrament of the Altar, and ad- 
vised him a fit preparation to 
study the Roman Catholic theologians, 
Thomas of Aquinas, 
Suarez (I., p. 521). 


as 


Vasquez and 

Then came the famous Gorham judg- 
ment. It was in 1848 that the Lord 
Chancellor presented the Rev. George 
C. Gorham to the living of Brampford 
Speke, in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Exeter. This bishop demanded that 
Mr. Gorhem be examined in theology, 
and on this being done, Gorham was 
found to deny the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration. Whereupon the 
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Bishop refused to appoint him. Mr. 
Gorham took the case into court, and 
the Privy Council—the highest court in 
England—decided in Gorham’s favor. 

Manning like so many other high- 
churchmen had always believed in 
baptismal regeneration. In conjunction 
with some other prominent clergymen 
and laymen of high-church convictions, 
he issued a protest against the Gorham 
judgment. Mr. Gladstone was to have 
signed the document, but in the last 
moment withdrew, as he was anxious not 
to push matterstoo far, but to find some 
way of reconciling his own convictions 
and those of so many others with the ex- 
isting condition of the Church of Eng- 
land. It was galling to these people to 
see a purely secular court decide a re- 
ligious question; yet Gladstone would 
not break with the Church of England 
if he could help it. 

Now here is one of the occasions 
where that duplicity of Manning’s char- 
acter which his fellow-believers 
cannot deny, and which makes his con- 
duct often so peculiarly odious, came 
out in the most striking manner. He 
had signed the protest demanding that 
the Episcopal Church or the bishops as 
its representatives render a solemn dec- 
laration of its faith in baptismal regen- 
eration, but for a long time this was his 
only public step. Many others had 
with him repudiated the royal suprem- 
acy, without dreaming of denying the 
authority of the Church of England. 

Mr. Gladstone, who although not 
signing the protest, was deeply grieved 
at the Privy Court’s decision, was at the 
same time a firm believer in the divine 
character of the Anglican Church. And 
he had reason to believe that Manning 
was sotoo. Up to the Gorham judg- 
ment and some time after, letters had 
continually passed 


even 


between the two 
friends, touching on all ecclesiastical and 
religious matters. And never in any of 
these letters had Manning indicated that 


his faith in his Church was shaken. But 
not only that; in 1848, just after Man- 
ning’s return from Rome, Gladstoneand 
Manning were walking together in St. 
James Park, when Manning said in the 
most solemn manner, referring to his 
recent illness (I. 570): ‘‘ Dying men, 
or men within the shadow of death, as I 
was last year, have a clearer insight into 
things unseen of others....I had an 
absolute assurance in heart and soul, 
solemn beyond expression, that the 
English Church—I am not speaking of 
the establishment—is a living portion of 
the Church of Christ.’’ 

‘‘A year or two afterwards.’’ says Mr. 
Gladstone (quoted by Purcell, I. 570) 
I recalled this conversation to Manning’s 
mind in a letter. In reply to points 
which I urged, Manning, gave an evas- 
ive answer.... 

The fact was Gladstone did not under- 
stand his friend, nor fathom the depths 
of his strangely sophisticated mind. In 
1849 Manning wrote ‘‘under seal’’ to 
Robert Wilberforce (I. 515-16): 

‘‘Protestantism is not so much a rival 
system which I reject, but no system, a 
chaos, a wreck of fragments, without ° 
ideas, principle, or life. It is to me flesh, 
blood, unbelief, and the will of man. 
Anglicanism seems to me to be in es- 
sence the same.’’ But as late as the 
18th of June, 1850, he wrote to his 
sister (I. p. 546): 

‘‘’The world has sent me long ago to 
Pius IX., but I am still here [in the An- 
glican Church] and if I may lay my 
bones under the sod in Lavington 
churchyard with a soul clear before 
God all the world could not move me. 
....People tell me to trust and love 
the Church of England. Who has 
trusted or loved it more?....When 
have I spoken or written a word in any 
spirit but of love and reverence... .?’’ 

His letters to Mr. Gladstone, accord- 
ing to this gentleman’s most emphatic 
testimony, were even still more favor- 
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able to the Anglican Church. At the 
time of his joining the Roman Church, 
however, he asked to have these letters 
returned, and when Mr. Purcell a few 
years ago went over the late Cardinal’s 
papers he found that all those letters 
had been carefully destroyed. 

On learning of this action of Man- 
ning’s and of the substance of his letters 
to Robert Wilberforce, Mr. Gladstone, 
‘* speaking with evident pain,’’ (1. 569) 
said: 

‘To me this is most startling in- 
formation, for which I am quite unpre- 
pared. In all our correspondence and 
conversations during an intimacy which 
extended over many years, Manning 
never once led me to believe that he had 
doubts as to the position or divine 
authority of the English Church, far 
less that he had lost faith altogether in 
Anglicanism....I won’t say Manning 
was insincere. God forbid! But he was 
not simple and _ straightforward.... 
Had I dreamt that Manning would have 
destroyed those letters I would never 
have returned them to him,”’ 

In the beginning of the year 1851 
Manning ceased to officiate as a clergy- 
man, or preach. But he continued to 
attend the services in the Church of 
England and to receive communion at 
St Paul's, Knightsbridge. Meanwhile 
his Anglican friends of later years, 
with the exception of Gladstone, were 
one by one joining the Roman Church, 
and urging on him that in conscience 
he could no longer remain an Angli- 
can. At last, in March, 1851, he pub- 
licly resigned his office. On the 6th 
of April he together with Robert Wil- 
berforce was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church (I. 620.) 





Chaplain McCabe’s Nurse. 





In the May CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
we published a portrait of the beloved 
Chaplain McCabe and his address atthe 


Reformed Catholic services in Masonic 
Temple in April. That was the last 
public address he delivered before he 
went to the General Conference at 
Cleveland. Inthe June magazine we 
announced his election as Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and gave 
a sketch of his life. These articles 
were appreciated not only by our 
Methodist readers, but by all American 
Christians, for Bishop McCabe belongs 
to the whole Church of Christ. 
Notwithstanding his election to the 
episcopacy and his consecration to the 
highest office in the Church, many old 
friends still continue to address him as 
‘‘Chaplain.’’ His work for the next 
four years will be in the great West, 
where he has already entered upon his 
labors. Whatever the nature of his 
work may be, waether dedicating 
churches, preaching anniversary ser- 
mons, presiding over annual conferen- 
ces or raising money for missionary pur- 
poses, he is always requested to de- 
liver his famous lecture on ‘‘The Bright 
Side of Libby Prison,’’ and it is needless 
to say he gives pleasure to the multi- 
tudes that flock to hear him. The last 
time we heard this lecture in New York 
a boy of eight years named Luther 
Barry O’Connor accompanied us, and 
the Chaplain had no more intense- 
ly interested and attentive hearer than 
this lad. But at the close of the 
lecture he expressed his disappointment 
that the Chaplain had not referred to the 
subsequent career of *‘ Willie Morgar,’’ 
his faithful nurse during sickness in 
the prison. Many others, doubtless, have 
been as curious as this boy regarding 
the Chaplain’s nurse. Now we are happy 
to gratify this curiosity by the following 
incident, which was related in an editorial 
note in Zion’s Herald, the excellent 
Methodist paper of Boston, Mass. 
‘The first time that we heard Chap- 
lain McCabe's incomparable lecture on 
‘The Bright Side of Life in Libby 
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Prison,’ he was our delightful guest. 
We remember well that when we had 
returned to our home after the lecture 
the Chaplain was plied with many a 
question as to what had become of the 
‘Willie Morgan’’ wio saved his life in 
his terrible illness by faithful and tire- 
less nursing and care. But at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, the other evening, where 
the Chaplain delivered the lecture to an 
immense audience, alluding with charac- 
teristic tenderness and gratitude to the 
ministry of Willie Morgan, the hearers 
were treated to an unusually interesting 
object-lesson; for Willie Morgan was 
one of the interested auditors, and at 
the close of the lecture was invited to 
the platform. As the Chaplain and 
his old boy friend grasped hands the 
audience expressed its sympathy and 
joy by tears, shouts and uncontrollable 
applause.”’ 


Rescued From a Convent. 





The following letter from one of the 
large cities of Massachusetts will be read 
with interest. Many girls are involun- 
tary inmates of convents; Parents who 
send their daughters to these institu- 
tions imagine they are placing them in 
the way of becoming the ‘‘ spouses of 
Christ.’’ Alas! the poor victims of 
this fanaticism too often awake to the 
reality of convent life only when it is 
too late. They do not become spouses 
of Christ, but very unhappy women, 
upon whose wan faces vain longings and 
shattered hopes are depicted. 

July 4, 1896. 
DEAR BROTHER O’CONNOR: 

I want to give you an incident which 
happened recently in this city. (Please 
omit vames of persons and place). 
A Roman Catholic family had a 
daughter seventeen years old who was 
a great help to her mother. A Roman 
Catholic woman who was acquainted 
with the girl had been for some time 











trying to induce her to go to a convent 
in New York city, telling her what a 
good education she would get there; 
how much she would enjoy herself, ete. 
She so worked upon the girl’s feelings 
that the latter finally consented, aud left 
home without her mother’s knowledge 
or permission. 

After a few weeks’ absence she wrote 
to her mother that she wished to come 
home and that the nuns would not al- 
low her to return. The mother imme- 
diately went to New York and asked 
for her daughter, but the nuns would 
not let her go. 

‘Why did you let her write to me 
that she wished to leave tke convent ?’” 
the mother demanded of the nuns. 

‘* Because we thought you could not 
get the money to come for her,’’ they 
replied. The mother was compelled 
to return without her daughter. 

Soon afterwards a Protestant minister 
to whom the mother had opened her 
heart, procured a written paper from 
the parents that their daughter was 
put in theconvent without their con- 
sent and that they desired her return. 
The minister then secured a lawyer's 
help and proceeded to New York for 
the girl. The nuns had to yield to the 
law and permit the girl toreturn home. 
May God hasten the day when the con- 
vents shall be opened and the inmates 
can go free. I shall send the Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC to this family. We 
have sent three copies to Roman Catho- 
lic priests in this city. You will be re- 
joiced to learn that several Catholics 
have been converted here recently and 
have united with our church. 

S. E. P. 

P.S. The girl is telling of awful 
things she saw done in the convent. 
One poor girl was put in a dark cell for 
not washing a garment clean, and kept 
there several days. The nuns take 
in washing which these poor girls must 
do every day, and they are kept at this 
work constantly. Open the convents ! 








